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THE FUTURE OF THE ARCHITECT 


M® T. P. BENNETT’S address to the Royal Institute 

of British Architects on ‘‘ War Experience in the 
Organisation of Building Contracts” (published in our 
last issue) will have attracted widespread attention not 
only on account of his experience, both before and during 
the war, in large building schemes, but because it is 
an attempt, and as far as we are aware a first attempt, to 
come down to earth and face the practical and very real 
difficulties of building in the ‘‘ post-war” world. For 
though in theory Mr. Bennett’s lecture dealt with war 
experience of building contracts, yet by implication and 
actually it was far more a plea for the proper organisation 
of future peace time contracts. Whether his conclusions 
are acceptable or agreed with or not, this practical attitude 
towards what is likely to be one of the most momentous 
problems of our time is refreshing. 

The practical problems of peace time contracts for the 
building of satellite towns and the rebuilding of bombed 
areas will be very much the same as they were for the 
building of large camps and Government factories, no 
doubt ; and inasmuch as owing to the urgency of the 
problem, and the probable scarcity of labour and material. 
there is not likely to be much other work, apart from purely 
jobbing and repair work, for at least five years after the 
war, the organisation of such contracts is obviously of 
supreme importance. The people will not wait unduly 
for housing, and as Mr. Bennett very justly says, if the 
architectural profession cannot carry out the work quickly, 
then it will undoubtedly be set aside, and the contractor or 
the speculator employing their own staff designers will 
take the field. The result might be a lasting injury both to 
the public health and to the amenities of the country. 

What then does Mr. Bennett propose ? Briefly he insists 
that the architect must not only continue his historic 
function of following ‘“‘an art which strives to achieve 
fitness of purpose in building, clothed in forms which 
achieve proportion, texture and beauty of detail,” but he 
must become also an organiser, not only while the work is 
in progress, but also—and this is equally important—before 
it is commenced. He ‘must, in fact, plan the operations to, 
as far as possible, the last detail, not only with regard to 
the conditions of the site, but as regards the accessibility 
as well as the suitability of the materials, béfore the contract 
is signed. 

In the second place, he maintains that this organisation 
should continue during the progress of the contract, not, 
as was usual in pre-war days, by means of a resident clerk 
of works and occasional visits by the architect, but by the 
presence of an architectural member of his staff constantly 
on the site. 

With regard to the vexed question of sub-contractors, 
Mr. Bennett notes, what was always known though fre- 
quently not mentioned, that the sub-contractor who 


designed his own work did, of course, actually make a 
charge, though not in the form of a fee, with a possible 
if not very probable extra cost to the client. He suggests 
that the architect should either employ directly designers of 
structural steel, heating, electricity, etc., or should work 
in conjunction with consultants. Finally, he recommends 
that the system of welfare now in use on all large contraets 
should, in fact must, be continued on similar sized under- 
takings, or rather on all sites where suitable living accom- 
modation or provision for meals does not exist. 

What are the practical steps to be taken to meet the 
post-war needs? It appears to us that the best system 
would be an amalgamation in one office and under one 
partnership of designer, organiser, site planner, and 
structural and electrical engineer. This has been, we 
believe, the American custom in large practices for some 
time, and there were signs of its development in this 
country before the war. 

Such an organisation need not necessarily submerge the 
important esthetic side of architectural practice. The 
architect at his best must of course be an artist, and there 
are many essentially artistic architects. But such men 
cannot be complete architects under modern conditions 
without being also good business men, or at least having 
the ability to supervise and direct those who are. 

Mr. Bennett’s paper referred mainly to large-scale post- 
war building developments, which will demand the utmost 
efficiency from those architects who may be in control of 
them. Apart from its moral that all architectural control 
must be efficient, it had little or no reference to the normal 
small architectural practice, which will probably continue 
after the war on more or less familiar lines. 

We are certainly in agreement with what Mr. Bennett 
has to say on the subject of welfare, but it would be idle to 
pretend that the problem on building sites, the situation 
of which is constantly changing, and equally the number 
of the personnel to be catered for, is not very different from 
what it is in ordinary factories. The cost owing to these 
factors must always be more and this is bound to react 
on the cost of building. We would suggest that there is a 
practical method of dealing, with this difficulty. The 
Federated bodies of Employers in both the building 
and civil engineering industries might form a separate 
non-profit-making organisation to provide all welfare 
accommodation, including catering, on the sites on which 
their members were working. The cost could be recovered 
by a percentage of wages. The overhead expenses of 
such an organisation would obviously be much lower than 
separate departments run by individual contractors, 
and it could give its employees far more continuity of 
employment with an added increase in proficiency- 
There would, moreover, be one general standard for all 


contracts. 
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NOTES ano NEWS 


R.1.B.A. Council Election. 

WE note from the minutes of the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. (some extracts from 
which are given on page 176) that the 
Lord President of the Council has granted 
the Institute Council’s request for permis- 
sion to hold the Council election in 1944. 
Owing to the difficulty under war-time con- 
ditions of making contact with members 
serving overseas, these, unfortunately, will 
be disfranchised for this election, which 
will be confined to members in the United 
Kingdom and Eire, including, of course, 
all serving members. 

The annual general meeting will take 
place on May 16, the voting in June, and 
the result will be announced at a general 
meeting to be held on June 27. 


Liverpool Metropolitan Cathedral. 
Spwakrine at the 21st annual meeting of 
the Liverpool Metropolitan Cathedral 
Building Fund, Archbishop Downey re- 
ferred to the death of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
and said there were some who thought 
that it afforded an opportunity for revis- 
ing the plans and cutting down expenses. 
It had to be remembered, however, he 
said, that’ any alteration of the plans 
would throw the whole scheme out of 
focus. Sir Edwin Lutyens, added the 
Archbishop, had devoted al] his great 
energy and talent to the work. Fortu- 
nately, knowing that his end was near, 
he had spent the last years of his life in 
completing his plans, so that his whole 
idéa was known and the great Lutyens 
work could be carried on successfully and 
the .Cathedral could become what Sir 
Edwin wished it to be, his monument and 
title to lasting fame. The conditions 
created by the war made it unnecessary 
to hasten the appointment of his  suc- 
cessor and gave ample time for the ~con- 
sideration of so important a matter. 


Bristol Cathedral Repairs. 

Sm Gerorce Oattey, who has within 
the last few months made an exhaustive 
survey of Bristol Cathedral, in a report 
on the condition of the building, says 
ground damp has caused grave harm to 
the base of the two western towers, and 
the stonework at the west end of the nave 
is seriously eroded. The roof of the Elder 
Lady Chapel has been devastated by the 
death-watch beetle, which has also done 
considerable damage to the beams of the 
belfry. The huge bomb which fell in 
Deanery Road, shattering the windows on 
the north side of the Cathedral, also 
caused damage to the vaulting of the 
north transept. Other bombs which fell 
near the Cathedral shattered the windows 
in the choir aisles and the Eastern Lady 
Chapel. The loss would have been more 
extensive if the best of the old glass had 
not previously been removed. ‘The roof 
of the Cathedral was pierced on several 
ogcasions ‘by incendiary bombs, but 
though the lead roofing was damaged no 
fires were started. U 


Bristol Deanery to be Adapted as a School. 

On the. night of November 24, 1940, 
Abbey House was burnt out by incen- 
diary bombs, and great damage was done 
by bombs’ which fell on the Cathedral 
School on September 7, 1940. But for 
‘many years the school has been handi- 
capped by lack of room, and it is now 
proposed to use the Deanery as a part 
of the school. The Deanery is far too 
large and inconvenient as a modern resi- 
dence, ‘but, with the removal of the top 
storey and comparatively small alteration, 
it could be adapted for the use of the 
school. 

The Dean and Chapter have issued an 
appeal for the sum of £25,000 to allow 
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the work of restoration to be carried out 
to supplement any grants that may be 
received from the War Damage Commis- 
sion. 


Sir Henry Wood; A Concert Hall. 

A Sm Henry Woop JusiLee Funp has 
been opened to provide a concert hall to 
be named after him. Appealing for dona- 
tions, Lord Horder, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and Lord Howard de Walden, 
Treasurer, write ; The Committee is able 
to announce that a fund to provide a con- 
cert hall, to be named after Sir Henry 
Wood, is now open. This object has Sir 
Henry’s wholehearted approval. The size 
and situation of the hall will depend upon 
the degree of support which the fund re- 
ceives. Donations should be sent to the 
Treasurer, care of the B.B.C., 35, Maryle- 
bone High-street, W.1. 


Royal Fine Art Commission. 

Tue Royal Fine Art Commission an- 
nounces the temporary appointment as 
its secretary of Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, 
formerly Professor of Architecture at the 
Royal College of Art. 

Mr. C. dO. Pilkington Jackson, the 
sculptor, has been appointed a member of 
the Royal Fine Art Commission for Scot- 
land in the place of Sir David Cameron, 
R.A., who has resigned. 


Northampton Cettages’ Competition. 

Four Hunprep AND NINETY-ONE en- 
tries have been submitted to the North- 
amptonshire Federation of Women’s In- 
stitutes for the Housing Competition 
organised by them according to the regu- 
lations of the R.I.B.A. The competition 
was for the best design for a pair of 
family cottages for rural workers. An 
exhibition of designs will take place in 
Northampton from March 20 to April 1, 
and a model of the prize-winning design 
will be on view. Mr. Darcy Braddell, 
F.R.I.B.A.; is the assessor. ‘ 


Housing Designs, Coulsdon and Purley. 
At a recent meeting of Coulsdon and 

Purley U.D.C. it was reported that the 

Housing Committee had conferred with 





COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, March 7. 

DesiGN AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. Mr. 
James Bostock on ‘‘ Design for Export.” Royal 
Society’s Rooms, Burlington House, W.1. 
1.30 p.m. (Buffet lunch at 12.45 p.m.) 


Thursday, March 9. 
A.B.T. (Manchester Branch).—Film Show on 
Reconstruction. Lecture Theatre, Manchester 
Central Library. 6.30 p.m. 


Friday, March 10. 

Town Anp Country PLANNING AssociATION. Dr. 
Dudley Stamp addresses City of London meet- 
ing on “ Decentralisation in Relation to the 
Scott Report.” > 
1.30 p.m. 


Abercorn Rooms, _ E.C.2. 
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the following architects and examined 
layouts and designs of houses for which 
they had been responsible: Mr. E, G. 
Allen, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. A. W. Kenyon, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. H. V. Ashley, 
F.R.1.B.A. The committee’s recommen- 
dation—that Mr. A. W. Kenyon, 
F.R.LB.A., be invited to submit a lay- 
out plan and designs for the erection of 
houses on the land in Limpsfield-road, 
Sanderstead, which the Council propose 
to acquire for housing purposes—was 
adopted. 


An Appointment. 

Mr. Joun Crapp, Deputy Borough En- 
gineer of Bromley, Kent, kas been 
appointed City Engineer of St. Albans. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. W. H. Ansett, P-P.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. Arruur Batzey, A.R.I.B.A., formerly 
of 12, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C., have 
moved to 5, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s- 
inn, W.C.1. Telephone : Chancery 8169. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. L. H. Baekeland. 

Dr. L. H. Baekeland, the scientist and 
inventor of ‘‘ bakelite,’? whose death took 
place in New York on February 23, at the 
age of 81, graduated as a Doctor of 
Science at Ghent University in 1884, and. 
having married his professor’s daughter, 
emigrated to America. His early interest 
was in photography, but later he devoted 
his time to chemical research. He began 
his work as one of the pioneers of plastics 
when he became president of the Bakelite 
Corporation in 1910. 


Sqd.-Ldr. C. B. Marshall, O.B.E., 
F.R.1.B.A, 

The death took place on February 22, 
as a result of enemy action, of Squadron- 
Leader Charles Beresford Marshall, at 
the age of 45. A partner in the firm of 
Marshall & Tweedy, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Mr. Beresford Marshall was re- 
sponsible for the London office, designing 
much work, particularly flats. He was 
personally responsible for the design of 
the King’s House, at Burhill, Surrey, 
presented at the Silver Jubilee to King 
George V by the Royal Warrant 
Holders’ Association. Educated at New- 
castle Grammar School, he began to 
study architecture at Durham University 
in the latter part of the 1914-1918 war. 
He joined the Army, serving in France, 
and was the youngest officer, at 17, in 
the 50th Division. He was wounded twice. 
A Fellow of the R.I.B.A., he was awarded 
the O.B.E. (Military Division) in the 1943 
New Year Honours. 


Owen P. Parsons, L.R.I.B.A. 

The death has taken place of Mr. Owen 
P. Parsons, L.R.1.B.A., of Birmingham. 
In addition to much work in the Mid- 
lands, Mr. Parsons had recently acted as 
an assessor under the War Damage Com- 
mission. 


From The Builder of 1844 

Saturday, March 2, 1844. Price 3d. 

As everything necessary for the public 
safety has already been done, for I re- 
peatedly passed over both lines of rail- 
way at full speed on a special engine, or 
in the carriage attached to it, I beg leave 
to recommend that your lordships will be 
pleased to authorise the directors of the 
South Eastern Railway Company to open 
their line to Dover as soon as they shall 
have erected a temporary station for the 
accommodation of passengers.—From a 
report by Major-General C. W. Pasley, 
Inspector-General of Railways, to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
4¢ must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.j 


‘* Organising to a Standstill.”’ 
To tHe Epitror or Vhe Builder 


Str,—Mr. T. P. Bennett has been in a 
position of vantage to watch the work of 
architects in war time, and what he has to 
say upon the subject must command atten- 
tion. His address at the R.I.B.A, on 
February 15 last has thus been read with 
close attention and interest. At first sight 
it seems that Mr. Bennett has sensed the 
threat to architect-control which many 
architects have felt and voiced, and that 
he has produced the answer to the threat. 
Briefly, it is that if the architect wishes 
to remain at the head of the building 
effort he must organise himself for the 
purpose, and broaden the basis of his 
practice, conclusions with which few would 
quarrel. 

Yet I venture to suggest that Mr. 
Bennett may be too closely linked with 
war-time building to have an entirely clear 
picture of the work that lies ahead, and 
that his address seemed somewhat ob- 
sessed with one aspect of the post-war 
task to an extent which denied a clear 
picture even of that one aspect. 

We are apt to think of post-war archi- 
tecture in terms of new towns and settle- 
ments simply because that sort of thing 
is the largest unit we have to face. But, 
if we are to set the machine running 
smoothly and with proper balance, we 
must keep firmly in mind that the arrears 
we have to face are not by any means 
confined to housing arrears, however prior 
the claims may be in this direction, but 
that it includes all phases of architectural 
practice. There has been a_ universal 
standstill in architecture, and the pressure 
from all sides will be intense and _insis- 
tent; justice and policy alike call for 
attention to many things besides the 
wholesale order, and however public- 
spirited the nation’s frame of mind may 
be when peace comes, the needs of the 
individual cannot be forgotten for an 
indefinite period. 

When we think of things in these terms 
we must surely arrive at the conclusion 
that post-war architectural practice will 
differ from the normal, not so much in 
nature as in quantity. In other words, 
the practising architect must continue to 
retain that really amazing elasticity that 
was typical, say, of Wren, who could turn 
his energies and skill in turn from the 
planning of London to the safe structure 
and gracious beauty of St. Paul’s, and 
yet again to the planning and design of 
dignified and comfortable country houses. 
That sort of versatility cannot be fitted 


within a precise framework of rigid 
organisation. It defies description in 
terms other than those of wonder and 
admiration. 


The great Wrens have been, and will be, 
few and far between; but the little Wrens 
who have contrived to meet all kinds of 
situation in their time have been, and 
will be, legion. They are the men who 
have held the flag of architecture high, 
and who have served their times indis- 
pensably. Let us do nothing to encourage 
the producing of princes of architectural 
organisation with the princes of Industry 
and Finance as the model. If we do that 
we shall find our architects no longer able 
to face the unusual, no longer fit to take 
advantage of the twists of fortune. 

Whatever the need of the moment, archi- 
tecture must remain a highly personal 
thing in which the artist must rever get 
too far separated from the job in progress. 
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His is the inspiration immediately behind 
the skill of the craftsman, and it can never 
reach so far if he is removed. to some 
pedestal at the head of a vast and ramified 
organisation. If he must become this in 
certain cases in the post-war progrémme, 
such cases must remain exceptional and as 
temporary as is the unusual pressure for 
housing accommodation. 

Nor am I completely satisfied with tie 
implications behind Mr. Bennett’s refer- 
ences to the contractor. The good old- 
fashioned contractor’s position is in many 
ways in parallel with that I have described 
as the architect’s. His chief contribution 
to society is his ability to build well, with 
an understanding of the minute complexi- 
ties which are inherent in all building, 
from the small to the vast. The hint that 
the type of war-time contractor which Mr. 
Bennett describes as ‘‘ with civil engineer- 
ing experience ’’ is the man to answer our 
needs will find little support in the real 
building industry. Too often firms of this 
kind have come in and done little more 
than run a railway line through an open 
site, before delegating the actual building 
to a team of real builders, to whom little 
credit is given. We have to be very careful 
that the merely spectacular is not accepted 
as the trump card, and that we do not 
introduce into the organisation elements 
which do little more than simplify the 
ledgers and correspondence files, without 
really contributing to the building at all. 

Let it not be imagined that I am 
belittling the importance of organisation 


either in the architect’s or the builder’s, 


offices. I am well aware that without 
order we cannot hope to get the job done. 
But I do call a warning to the dangers 
of over-organisation, in which the real 
functions of architect and builder cease 
to have any more significance than that 
of a signature at the foot of the more 
important documents. I want to see it 
assured that in the great building era 
which is just ahead the architect remains 
an architect and the builder a builder. 
F.R.1.B.A. 
Surrey. 


Building Methods in U.S.A. Report. 
To tae Eprtror or The Bu'lder. 

Str,—You were good enough to publish 
my letter under this heading on February 
18. May I refer to a letter which appeared 
in J'he Times of Februarv 26, signed 
by Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, M.P.? 

Mr. Bossom speaks of ‘“‘ age-old proce- 
dure ”’ in referring to the practice in the 
United Kingdom of preparing a bill of 
quantities in addition to the drawings and 
specification. This confirms what we 
thought—it was evidently assumed in the 
Report that, because a practice is English, 
it must be antediluvian. 

Whilst the independent quantity sur- 
veyor has, as we hope, earned some 
respect, this is not merely based on an- 
tiquity, as Mr. Bossom appears’ to think. 
It is a development of the last 1C0 years 
keeping pace with the requirements of 
contracting methods during the great ex- 
pansion of building, and it has been .put 
on a basis of accepted principles in agree- 
ment with contractors (see the Standard 
Method of Measurement’ for Building 
Works and the Report of the Committee 
on Engineering Quantities). 

In the U.S.A., bills of quantities, if not 
prepared by the contractor himself, are 
made, it appears, by commercial concerns 
which are employed bv him. It is more 
than 50 years since British building dis- 
carded that practice. ‘‘ The Lordon Quan- 
tity Taking Co., Ltd.”’ (a fictitious name, 
but one which accurately corresponds to 
its modern American countervart), would 
have been an early-Victorian institution. 


London, W.C.1. H. J. VENNING. 
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To rHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Smr,—While the Mission appointed by 
the Minister of Works recommend, in their 
Report, that American and British prac- 
tice governing procedure in tendering for 
building work should be more fully investi- 
gated, Mr. Bossom, in his letter to Zhe 
Limes of February 26, indicates pretty 
clearly his preference for the American 
system. He gives a certain amount of 
recognition to the service rendered by the 
quantity surveyor under the British sys- 
tem of tendering on bills of quantities, but 
regards the method under which each com- 
petitor prepares his own quantities as con- 
ducive to more “ realistic’? and careful 
analysis of costs, and therefore closer and 
lower tendering. 

There seems to be some confusion of 
thought here. Realism in tendering is de- 
pendent on the accuracy of the particulars 
on which the tenders are made up. If 
each of, say, twelve contractors prepares 
quantities for a projected work, there will 
be twelve different approaches to the same 
problem—what is the volume and extent 
ot the work to be carried out—with the 
possibility that no two sets of quantities 
will be exactly alike. ‘This vitiates the prin- 
ciple of true competition from the very be- 
ginning. Jealism in tendering, in the 
most literal sense, can only be obtained 
when estimates are prepared from identical 
premises—i.e., with bills of quantities 
forming part of the contract documents. 

Again, it can hardly be contended that 
when a bitilder makes up an estimate on 
quantities prepared by himself, he goes 
more carefully into costs than if he has a 
bill before him prepared by a qualified 
surveyor. In either case, he has to set 
down what he considers to be the values 
of the various classes of work to be per- 
formed. He has tu exercise his knowledge 
and skill as-an estimator quite irrespective 
of whether he or someone else has calcn- 
lated the quantum of work to be executed. 

If there are advantages in the American 
system, for which I suggest no case has 
been made out, complete silence is main- 
tained about the disadvantages. 

Without priced quantities attached to 
the contract, there is no instrument to 
govern the value of deviations from the 
original proposals. It is only in Utopia 
that building contracts are completed 
without variations. The fairest, as well 
as the most scientific, method of valuing 
variations is by reference to the-prices om 
which the original tender or contract sum 
was arrived at. This is not to suggest that 
without such an instrument contractors 
would be free to charge what they pleased 
for variations, but merely that machinery 
for assessing the value of departures from 
contract proposals would simply be non- 
existent. 

The multiplication of unnecessary pro 
cesses, or rather the same process repeated 
many times over by different people, is 
wasteful in the extreme. In these days of 
rationalisation, there can be no defence to 
the accusation of extravagance when many 
people each prepare bills for the same 
work. The system was abandoned many 
years ago in the interests both of accuracy 
and economy. 

Finally, the adoption of the American 
system would deprive the industry and the 
building owner of those professional ser- 
vices which the quantity surveyor, by his 
technical skill and his independence of 
judgment, is specially qualified to render. 
Over a long course of years he has gradu- 
ally won for himself a position intermedi- 
ate between the two parties to a building 
contract, and in consequence as acting in 
a semi-judicial capacity in cases where dif- 
ferences of opinion as to values arise. 

Basrs. 
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To THE Epritor or The Builder. 


_ Sm,—Both Mr. Venning and Mr. Alcock 
in correspondence in your columns seem, to 
have missed a most important comment on 
that section of the Report with which 
they are concerned. The recommendation 
to which they refer is based on a definite 
misstatement of fact, and will probably, 
therefore, not be found to stand the test 
of full examination. 

Section 47 (b) of the Report says: 
“‘ Since remeasurement is eliminated . . .”’ 
and Section 49 (b) ‘‘ The British method 
of supplying quantities involves remeasure- 
ment on completion for the adjustment of 
accounts.”’ 

In building work before the war I think 
it can be said quite definitely that re- 
measurement was the exception. Granted 
that variations were often substantial, in- 
volving a good deal of work in adjusting 
accounts; but this was due rather to lack 
of full information supplied to the quan- 
tity surveyor, which the supply of com- 
plete working drawings and specification 
recommended in section 46 of the Report 
would remedy. 

Where a contract is let on a schedule 
and remeasurement is contemplated from 
the first, as is common in engineering 
work and is now a regular war-time prac- 
tice for building work, the preparation of 
the schedule does not involve anything 
like the time or cost involved in the case 
of an accurate bill of quantities. 

If premises are wrong, it quite often 
follows that the conclusion is wrong! 


To tHE Epitor or 7'he Builder. 
Smr,—It is very interesting to read the 
summary of the Report on the recent 
mission to the U.S.A., but whilst there 
are several points which should receive 
attention, the main recommehdations are 
far too harmful to our industry and pro- 
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fessions. My criticism is based on a prac- 
tical and working point of view :— 

(a) The Report mentions considerable 
ditrerence in the rates of pay of craftsman 
and labourer. I would suggest that no 
great change can be justified in this 
country until a system of grading all 
operatives is adopted; under the present 
arrangement there is nothing to prevent 
an adventurous labourer leaving his em- 
ployer (providing he has his release) and 
working with the next as a craftsman. 
My solution is that all operatives should 
undergo a test by an examining body 
represented by the various Trade Unions 
and employers; on the result of this 
examination grading could take place. 
When the quality of an operative’s work 
improved, application’ could be made for 
upgrading. It is only in this way I fore- 
see any great distinction between crafts- 
man and labourer. 

(b) It is not clear, especially when the 
summary of the Report refers to a ‘‘ high 
degree of standardisation ’’ and mentions 
that ‘‘ factory produced parts’”’ are used, 
why craftsmen should be so much higher 
paid. Surely the assembling of such parts 
is semi-skilled. 

(c) Regarding tenders, certainly there 
can be no better method of tendering 
than on a properly prepared bill of quan- 
tities. Not only would I suggest that our 
present method be maintained, but that 
the quantity surveyor should be in the 
direct employ of the building owner; this 
would then put the surveyor in a position 
to advise the owner and the architect on 
economy. 

Further, consider the waste of time 
when a competitive tender: is wanted; 
Should ten contractors be invited, this 
would require ten surveyors to take off 
quantities instead of one, and all these 
surveyors would want paying for their 
work at the building owner’s eventual 





An American building, showing Encasing Process going on at two levels. 
(See Mr. Fenn’s letter.) 
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expense. Finally, consider the trouble in 
settling accounts. There are always varia- 
tions, however carefully an architect has 
prepared his drawings and specifications. 
Surely an architect is not the best person 
to measure and value such items. I feel, 
and think this is the unanimous opinion 
of the indusiry, that quantity surveyors 
have done a great deal to improve the 
conditions of tendering and they should 
be encouraged to continue their work. 

I sincerely hope the professional insti- 
tutes will take this matter up, and sug- 
gest a debate in the industry, which 
would, I am sure, settle the points at issue 
beyond all doubt. 

Epcar A. WRIGHT, 
L.I.0.B., A.1.Q.8. 
67, Downs Park-road, 
Hackney, E.8. 


To tue Epiror or Whe Builder. 

Srm,—In the report of the Mission 
appointed by the Minister of Works to 
study and report on building methods in 
the U.S.A. the following passage occurs : 
‘* Time is saved in Americaa building by 
simpler preliminary procedure. We 
would particularly mention that there is 
no law of Ancient Lights. We suggest 
that your Ministry, in conjunction with 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning and the Health Departments, review 
American practice in this and _ similar 
matters and examine the possibility of 
reducing the time, labour and expense 
involved in making settlements and reach- 
ing decisions preliminary to building in 


- this country.” 


As one who has been retained in right 
of light cases in the High Court for many 
years and as the author of technical matter 
on the subject, I am deeply interested in 
this recommendation. Ii the Minister of 
Works would appoint a Cummittee com- 
posed of members of the Bar, who have had 
special experience in right of light cases, 
and of technical specialists, both in the 
measurement of daylight and the assess- 
ment of depreciation in the rental value of 
buildings, in consequence of infringements, 
in addition to the Ministerial representa- 
tives, I believe that progress might be 
made on the lines indicated. 

T must, however, question the accuracy 
of the statement that there is ‘‘no jaw 
of Ancient Lights”? in the U.S.A. I 
dealt with this matter, at some length, in 
the second volume of my book on ‘‘ Ease- 
ments of Light,’’ published in 1933. The 
position appears to be that, at the present 
time, there is no means of acquiring a 
right of light by prescription in New York 
State and certain others. There was onca, 
and I understand that some Americans 
hope that there may be legislation, before 
long, that will make it possible for normal 
conditions of natural iHumination to be 
preserved in the interiors of buildings. 
The condition that has resulted from the 
present lack of appreciation of the import- 
ance of preserving normal lighting ameni- 
ties is illustrated in the frontispiece of my 
last contribution to the subject: ‘‘ Ease- 
ments of Light: Synopsis,’ which 
appeared in 1938. When we recall the 
deplorable consequences of insufficiency of 
daylight in the interiors of buildings, we 
cannot fail to realise how regrettable has 
been the lack of control by the authorities 
of certain States in the U.S.A. We have 
to remember that, in erecting new build- 
ings, it is our duty to consider the well- 
being of the occupants and not only the 
financial results, from the point of view 
of the investors, and the speed with which 
the work can be completed. 

Joun Swarsrick. 

Temple, E.C.4. 
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To rue Epitor or 7'he Butlder 

Sm,—I was interested in the report on 
the methods of building in the U.S.A., 
particularly as I paid a visit there some 
years ago with the idea of trying to get 
information as to where the Americans 
were in front of us. 

After a tour of a large number of in- 
dustrial centres I came to the conclusion 
that the American building industry was 
rather more highly organised in the 
handling of their big jobs. Very specially 
trained men were used to ensure that the 
greatest possible speed was attained in 
every branch of the operations; the ‘‘ Co- 
ordinator,’’ whose job was to regulate 
deliveries so that all the essentials of the 
work arrived on the job at the right time, 
being a very important member of the 
staff. The rapidity of the steel erection, 
which included the iron framing for stair- 
cases, and the early pouring of the top 
and some intermediate floors to give floor 
space, and the quick erection of hoists, 
were all points which 'were carefully 
thought of and a full advantage taken. 

My visit was made some years ago, and 
I know from experience that our technique 
in these matters has greatly improved. 
The accompanying photograph of a build- 
ing erectéd by Messrs. Thompson Starrett 
and Co., in New York, shows how the 
front facing of the building is started at 
different levels to save time. This could 
not, of course, very well be followed in 
this country owing to our restriction on 


heights. 
Ealing, W.5. C. R. Fenn. 


To tHE Epritor or The Builder. 

Smr,—As an Englishman who has 
worked in American architectural and 
builders’ offices, I would like to comment 
on Mr. Venning’s remarks with reference to 
quantities [The Builder, February 18.] 

In England, according to my own ex- 
perienc*, we have a very bad habit of 
starting building on a set of eighth-scale 
drawings and a few leading half-inch 
details, and following up hell for leather 
with the remaining drawings and _full- 
size details as the work proceeds. The 
quantity surveyor has had to prepare a 
set of quantities, usually against time, 
with the same inadequate set of drawings, 
handicapped by lack of many useful de- 
tails, with the result that as the job pro- 
ceeds there is often much discrepancy be- 
tween quantities and drawings, causing 
delays and adjustment and extras at the 
end of the job. 

In American offices, speaking gener- 
ally, where organisation is more 
thorough, all drawings and details for the 
job down to the last nut and bolt are 
made first, together with a specification, 
and then passed out to the contractors 
for pricing and an estimate. Their job 
is usually simple, time-saving and direct 
as a consequence. I worked on_ the 
. quantities of one large Washington 
government building designed by architects 
Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, of Phila- 
delphia, and was amazed at the magnifi- 
cent and thoroughly complete set of 
drawings, covering all specialist services 
and every detail, together with a very 
full specification. This method, together 
with carefully worked out time schedules, 
facilitated rapid construction and pre- 
vented those delays which are unavoidable 
in our own system. 

I believe that, to quote Mr. Venning, 
‘‘our way of issuing a bill of quantities 
prepared on well-defined principles is the 
best means so far evolved of securing to 
the contractor and building owner a fair 
deal and the avoidance of disputes,’’ but 
would qualify this by saying only if a 
complete and exhaustive set of drawings 
is first produced by the architect. 
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This requires a greater degree of tech- 
nical collaboration and quicker and better 
organisation than are usually found in this 
country. 

Liverpool. I. L. James. 

To THE Eprtor or The Builder. 

Sm,—Surely the authors of the report 
on methods of building in the U.S.A. are 
not advising the return to the mid- 
Victcrian method of tendering. The one 
best way, I would suggest, would be to 
furnish the various contractors with work- 
ing drawings, including full-size details 
where necessary, and also bills of quanti- 
ties; the contractor then has all the infor- 
mation for a competitive tender. 

As to organisation and control, this is 
the ruling factor on building contracts. 
Management never has been as efficient as 
it might. Very few firms worked to time 
and progress schedules, and those that did 
seldom kept to them. Never have I seen 
labour costs taken as a basis for future 
tenders. 

A good deal of brushing-up is necessary 
if the best results are to be obtained. 

A. WALKER 


Leicester. (Engineer). 


The Severn Barrage Scheme. 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 


Srr,—I hope you will allow me to 
clarify two matters where your contri- 
butor, Mr. Gedye, commenting upon my 
letter, makes statements which are liable 
to create a wrong impression [The 
Builder, February 11}. 

Firstly, Mr. Gedye denies my statement 
that the Brabazon Committee described 
the ‘Ministry of Transport Scheme as 
‘*the only feasible one,’’ but if reference 
be made to page 25 of their report it 
will be seen that the Committee say :— 

‘*TIn the seven years that have elapsed 
since our appointment we have ex- 

amined all previous schemes for a 

Severn Barrage (and) have selected that 

which alone we think is feasible.* 

The disposition and arrangement of the 
works in this scheme which the Committee 
say they regarded as the only feasible one 
correspond almost exactly with the arrange- 
ment of the scheme which was designed 
under Sir Alexander Gibb’s direction in 
the Ministry of Transport in 1920. the 
correspondence of the working principle, 
the physical features and the advantages 
claimed for the two schemes being so close 
as to leave no doubt of their identity. 

The other case where Mr. Gedye makes 
a misleading allusion is when he refers 
to ‘‘reservoir storage plant’? as having 
been first proposed by Mr. Meik, and later 
followed by the Ministry of Transport and 
the Brabazon Committee in the selected 
proposal. 

The fact is that the Trelleck Grange 
Storage Reservoir to equalise power output 
was an original and unique feature of the 
Ministry of Transport scheme which was 
adopted later on by the Brabazon Com- 
mittee. So far as I am aware this feature 
had no counterpart in Meik’s or other 
previous proposal. 

G. MavunseELL, 

Wesminster, S.W.1. 


Mathematical Tiles. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Srr,—I have read with much interest 
the correspondence on this subject which 
appeared in your December issues. ‘The 
description of the tiling, the true natuze 
of which was disclosed by bombing at 
Canterbury, shows that it coincides with 
a form of tiling externally resembling 
brickwork which has long been familiar 
in and around Lewes. Your correspond- 
ents seem to be under the impression 
that this type of external walling is con- 
fined to Kent, and that it is mainly, if 
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not exclusive:y, used as a “* skin ’’ or cover- 
ing for ancent timber-framed walling. 
But this is by no means the case. 

Mathematical tiles were largely used 
in East Sussex, particularly during the 
period when the brick tax was in force 
(1784-1850); and as pointed out by Mr. 
Nathaniel Lloyd in his ‘“ History of 
the English House’’ (p. 281), these tiles 
were nailed to wooden studding oz board- 
ing. They formed the outer walls of large 
numbers of houses erected during this 
period. Mr. Lloyd adds that these tiles 
were also employed to encase the timber 
and plaster walls of ancient buildings, but 
he evidently regarded this as a secondary 
use. 

In Lewes few, if any, of the many 
ancient houses show this form of tiling, 
but the walls of many houses built be- 
tween 1800 and 1850 consist of mathe- 
matical tiles nailed to boarding. ‘The 
same is true of Brighton, where one of 
the principal and most striking blocks on 
the eastern front, known as Royal Orves- 
cent, shows what is probably the finest 
example of this form of building to be seen 
anywhere. In small towns and villages 
in East Sussex the main walls of many 
houses of varying types—cottages, medium- 
sized houses, and even some manor houses 
—are wholly built of mathematical tiles. 
They were also occasionally used for out- 
buildings, and so forth ; and I first became 
familiar with them when I examined the 
walls of a little gazebo in the garden of 
what was then my house in Lewes, 

F. BentHam STEVENS, 
Sussex Archeological Society. 

Lewes, Sussex. 

[Several other letters are held over.—Ep.} 


BUILDING INDUSTRIES 

NATIONAL COUNCIL 

ANCILLARY SERVICES GROUP 
FORMED. 


Tue first meeting of the newly-formed 
Ancillary Services G-oup of the Building 
Industries National Council was held on 
Tuesday, February 15, and was attended 
by representatives of the British Electrical 
Development Association, National Gas 
Council of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
National Association of Lift Makers. 
Observers attended from the Telephone 
Development Association. 

The President of B.I.N.C. (Mr. Leste 
Wattis) in welcoming those present, said 
that it was a great day for the building 
industries in that the representatives of 
various ancillary services were meeting for 
the first time as part of the organised 
building industries. The group principle 
adopted by the B.I.N.C. meant that no 
section could dominate the others, but 
that all sections had an equal status and 
met together as a team. The building 
industries had one object, namely, to pro- 
duce the best possible buildings at a low 
cost, and the achievement of this would 
depend on full co-operation between the 
ancillary services and the other sections 
of the industry. The estab'ishment of the 
Group as part of B.I.N.C. would be of 
benefit to the whole industry and to the 
public. 

Further meetings of the Group were 
arranged, at which among others things 
the extension of the Group would be 
considered. 


Architects’ Registration Report. 

THe annual report for 1943 of the 
Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom is now issued from 68, 
Portland-place, W.1; 208 persons were 
admitted to the Register during the year 
and 248 rejected. Of 52 appeals against 
Council’s refusal to register, 17 were 
allowed and 35 rejected. 
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R.1.B.A. 


NOTES FROM COUNCIL MINUTES. 

Counett -Exection, 1944.—The Acting 
Secretary reported that the Lord President 
of the Council had granted the Institute 
Couneil’s request for permission to hold 
the Council election in 1944. 


Ministry or Works DrrectORATE oF* 


Post-War Buiwpinc Stupy Commitree.— 
The final reports of the Committees on 
‘* Business Buildings’’ and ‘‘ Walls, 
Floors, Roofs and Partitions,’’ convened 
by the R.I.B.A., have been submitted to 
the Ministry of Works. 

ARCHITECTURAL CompPeETiTIONs.—On the 
recommendation of the Competitions Com- 
mittee the following amendments to the 
Regulations for the Promotion and Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions were 
approved :— 

Regulation (A) to read :— 

“The nomination for every competi- 
tion of an assessor or assessors who shall 
be architects of acknowledged standing 
and whose names shall be submitted to 
the President of the R.I.B.A. for 
approval and to whom the whole of the 
designs shall be submitted.”’ 

To the paragraph reading: ‘‘ The 
President of the R.I.B.A. is always pre- 
pared to act as honorary adviser to 
promoters in their appointment of 
assessors’ add the words ‘‘. . . and 
it is customary for promoters to avail 
themselves of his advice.’’ 


The following amendments to the 
** Directions for Assessors’’ were also 
approved :— 


Additional paragraph to Clause 6 :— 
“Tt is suggested that an assessor, 
when drawing up his award, might bear 
in mind the desirability of commending 
designs of merit which are _ not 
premiated. Such commendation would 
be an encouragement to a competitor 
and would show him that he was work- 
ing on the right lines. As in the case 
of the premiated designs, however, care 
should be taken not to commend any 
design which in any way contravened 
the conditions as amplified by the 
answers to questions.”’ 
Additiona] paragraph to Clause 14 :— 
“It is highly desirable that the 
assessor should have an interview with 
the successful competitor and give him 
the benefit of his advice.” 


THE BUILDER 
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A “SAFETY FIRST” 
DIAGRAM PLAN 
By H. V. LANCHESTER. 

THE accompanying plan (1) shows, in 
diagram form, a method by which all 
routes between the home and the essen- 
tial communal buildings could be 
arranged quite independently of road 
traffic, so that there would be complete 
immunity from the risk of accidents due 
to vehicles. 

It would accommodate a population of 
some 60 persons to the acre (including 
schools, shops and other social provisions), 
of which 80 per cent. need not come in 
contact with any roadway, and the remain- 
ing 20 per cent. only with a road on which 
fast traffic would be physically impossible. 
Even this would be avoided in the alter- 
native plan for flats which could provide, 
if it were desired, a density of up to 
some 90 persons to the acre, still retaining 
a fair amount of light and air. 

The diagram is not intended to represent 
a specific plan, but rather a principle on 
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which plans could be based. Actual plans 
would depend on the conformation of the 
site and other considerations. 

The system could be expanded east and 
west to any extent suitable, and every 
four or five acre unit would provide a site 
for a communal centre of one type or an- 
other, proportional to the number of 
homes. The schools would have first claim 
on the more central positions, but other 
groups could include shops, nurseries, 
places of worship, clinic and club. The 
local library, and even an_ up-to-date 
public-house and restaurant might be con- 
sidered to have claims. 

It is not intended that buildings should 
be more than two stories high (except, 
perhaps, the flats, which might be on three 
floors), as it is undesirable to have those 
of greater. variation in proximity to each 
other where open fires are in use, for in 
addition ta the risk of eddies inducing 
down-draught in the chimneys at the lower 
levels, smoke from the lower buildings 
tends to make the upper floors in adjacent 
blocks dirty. 

Plan (2) shows how the system could be 
adapted to existing conditions. It is 
taken from an area in South London that ° 
is built up to much above the density 
regarded as admissible, and which has 
been partially damaged. About one quar- 
ter of the houses would be cleared away 
to provide sites for the communal build- 
ings, but it would not be necessary to 
make any drastic changes in the drainage 
and other services. 


Books Received. 

Prastics: ScrENTIFIC AND TECHNO- 
LocicaL. By H. Ronald Fleck, M.Sc., 
F.I.C. (London: Temple Press, Ltd.) 
Price 25s. net. 

ELEMENTS OF QUANTITY SURVEYING. 
Third Edition. By A. J. Willis. (London : 
Crosby, Lockwood and Son, Ltd.) Price 
15s. net. 


Weekly Compensation Tables. 

‘““Weekly Compensation Tables _ for 
Total Ineapacity under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, 1925 to 1943, with 
notes on the Calculation of Partial Com- 
pensation,” compiled by W. A. Harper, 
F.C.I.I., is issued, price 2s. 6d., by Eyre 
and Spo.tiswoode (Publishers), Ltd., 15, 
Bedford-street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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VIEW FROM SOUTH-WEST. Below: PLANS OF COMPLETED 
CHURCH AND OF PORTION ALREADY BUILT. 
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THE NAVE, LOOKING TOWARDS ALTAR. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, EDENSOR, STOKE-ON-TRENT. | 
WOOD, GOLDSTRAW AND YORATH, A. AND L.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


THIS CHURCH HAS BEEN DESIGNED FOR A 
congregation of 324, but at the present time only 
the nave has been built, which provides seating 
for 200 persons. 

The floor is of r.c. slabs laid with “ Granwocd ” 
blocks. The ceiling is flat-formed between the tie 
beams and meets a coved plaster cornice. 
Windows are of steel construction, and copings, 
etc., are of cast stone. The pulpit and font 
are built up with buff facing bricks, and 
temporary partitions are constructed forming the 
sanctuary and vestries; these will be removed 


at a future time when the church is completed. 
Owing to possible future damage by mining 
subsidence the church is built on a reinforced 
concrete raft foundation. The pillars to the nave 
are of reinforced concrete construction, and con- 
nected to a continuous reinforced concrete beam 
which in turn is connected with the flat roof of 
the aisles. The walls of the church are built in 
brindled brickwork, similar bricks being used for 
the interior and the exterior; also the reinforced 
concrete pillars are encased with brickwork. The 
builders were A. J. Moss, Ltd., Milton, Staffs. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCIENCE 
BOARD 


LECTURE ON CONSTRUCTION AND 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


Mr. M. Harrranp Tomas, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.. on Saturday, February 12, 
read .a paper on ‘‘ The Influence of New 
Developments in Construction on Archi- 
tectural Design.’’ In the course of this he 
said: It may with some justification be 
objected that these science lectures are 
merely packets of potted science for the 
architect, which with imperfect knowledge 
in any particular branch he will apply at 
some considerable risk. Potted they are, 
admittedly—even, perhaps, in the interests 
of portability, dehydrated. Your commit- 
tee, quite unashamedly, in the conferences 
beforehand at which lecturers are briefed, 
asks for short cuts and useful approxima- 
tions that an architect can employ at the 
sketch design stage, long before the scien- 
tific experts are called into conference. 
For it is important both that approximate 
provision for the specialist should be made 
beforehand, and that the architect should 
have enough acquaintance with all the 
branches of science concerned in his 
design to explain his requirements to: vhe 
experts and to understand their advice. 

There are some who fear, and rightly, 
that the present emphasis upon teamwork 
in design, and upon the architect’s func- 
tion as the co-ordinator of experts, might 
lead to the disintegration of architecture 
into its component parts. It is not our 
purpose to assist in such a disintegration. 
Admitted that the time has passed, and 
long passed, when one man, however bril- 
liant, could carry in his own person suffi- 
cient knowledge to produce good architec- 
ture unaided. But the importance of the 
artistic conception persists. Indeed, the 
artistic conception, the vision of a build- 
ing project in its entirety, as a whole, 
is unavoidable. It must be seen as a 
single idia by somebody at some stage in 
the work. It is the concern of architecture 


that the vision should be seen early, seen. 


clearly, and seen whole. It is our concern 
to contribute something to the mental 
equipment of those upon the rightness of 
whose vision so much depends. 

Having referred to architectural ex- 
amples of the “‘ carry over”’ of old forms 
into new situations, the lecturer com 
tinued :—- 

The tendency to carry over is by no 
means confined to matters of architectural 
form in the restricted sense. It also 
appears in structural practice. For 
instance, the almost universal provision of 
a slight fall to asphalt flat roofs. There 
is not the least need for this, and the 
grading is an addition in labour and mate- 
rials. The asphalt indeed would be better 
preserved for a little water standing on it. 
The slope is a carry-over from sheet-metal 
construction. 

A fairly common method of wall con- 
struction is reinforced concrete frame with 
brick in-filling to the panels. This is not 
a logical way of using moulded concrete, 
which so easily runs in broad masses of 
continuous walling, doing duty here as 
pillar, there as beam, and elsewhere merely 
as weather protection. The unnatural re- 
striction of concrete into posts and beams 
of small section is a carry-over from steel 
frame with brick in-filling. 

A very recent example is the compilation 
of tables of properties for standard sec- 
tions in aluminium alloy. These sections 
are to be of the same shapes as_ those 
already in use for steel, although the 
newer metal with its different physical 
properties—such as a lower modulus of 
elasticity—demands a new range of sec- 
tions proper to itself. 
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Another not so recent example comes 
from the early welded steel multi-storey 
framed buildings. It is customary in 
riveted construction to change the section 
of a stanchion at a few feet above the floor 
level, so aS.to avoid the complexity that 
would result*if the cover plates to the 
stanchion and the bearings of the girders 
occurred together. This position for the 
change of stanchion section, with its awk- 
wardness for internal finishes, was un- 
thinkingly maintained in the early welded 
versions. In later examples the change 
occurs where it should, at the level of the 
floor girders. 


Unity of Form. 

Having referred to earlier ‘‘ science ’ 
lectures on timber, metal and concrete, the 
speaker continued: There emerges from the 
consideration of these three ~ materials— 
timber, metal and concrete—in their 
present stage of development, a sugges- 
tion of the unity of structural form. That 

unity is, of course, a fact of nature, but 
the fortunate situation at the present, time 
is that the current technique of structural 
method serves to bring out that unity, 
instead of to obscure it. Rigidly framed 
structures are total structures, imagined 
from the first as coherent wholes, rather 
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than by the laborious juxtaposition of 
many component parts. One is no longer 
to think in terms of stanchion plus beam, 
or pier plus roof truss, or wall plus floor 
‘each being separately calculated), but to 
return to a conception of building that is 
in some ways primitive, and imagine the 
whole structure as one piece, as did the 
builders who in the past might have used 
the simple cruck for pillar and roof-tree 
combined. 

But it is not to be merely a return to 
the primitive. We have the resources of 
mathematical analysis to assist our under- 
standing of form. The unity of that 
analysis can be a partner to the unity of 
artistic conception. The closer we study 
the structural theory, and the results of 
research into the nature of materials, the 
better shall we cultivate that instan- 
taneous feeling for correctness of form. 
The parabola of resultant forces is a mathe- 
matical conception, but it portrays a 
physical fact, and is an example of how 
science can furnish the artist with a pic- 
turable idea to give intellectual meaning 
to emotional appreciations of form. 

When the deniands of the eye are in con- 
flict with the proprieties of structure, then 
the eye must be taught by the mind. The 
eye must learn, for example, that the sag- 
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ging line of a fish-belly girder is not weaker 
but stronger for its greater depth where 
the bending stress is greater. In the same 
way a two-pin arch should be deep at the 
supports, shallow around the points of 
contraflexure, and deep again in the centre. 
It is an offence against the intellect, and 
bad education for the understanding eye, 
to smooth away that undulating profile, 
which should be characteristic of the wwo- 
pin structure, out of deference to a pre- 
conceived zsthetic. 


The Architecture of Humanism. 

But why, it will be asked, is this of im- 
portance? May we not let taste be the 
final arbiter, provided that stability and 
convenience have had their due? It is 
because architecture has a contribution to 
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make to man’s realisation of his environ- 
ment. Architecture can surround civilised 
man, as it does to-day, in a world of 
shams, deadening- his susceptibility . of 
intellect and feeling; or it can give im 
enclosures that portray the forces of 
nature in a manner that Hif§ mind and 
spirit can apprehend. The distinction be- 
tween intellect and emotion is very largely 
one of verbal convenience. One has heard 
mathematicians exclaim upon the beauty 
of an abstract proposition. So it is not 
out of place to demand that a work of 
art should seek intellectual and emotional 
justification at the same time. Truth in 
architecture, the true _ functionalism 
founded upon scientific understanding, can 
provide the much-needed intellectual back- 
bone to esthetics. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH DRY-ROT MEMORANDUM 
BY J. WATSON CABRE, F.R.I.B.A. 


Tue above Circular, No. 3/44, was dis- 
tributed by the Ministry of Health, White- 
hall, London, S.W.1, on January 7, to all 
local Councils, and published in 7'he 
Ruilder of January 14, among other 
journals. My comment is as follows :— 

It would appear, after reading the col- 
lected information in this document, that 
both in this and others of fairly recent 
date from private sources interested, such 
as the Linoleum Manufacturers’ pamphlet, 
and unconsciously copied by all text-books, 
that our country has not gained one single 
advantage from the lifelong study and ex- 
periment of its greatest exponent on this 
subject; I am referring to the late Pro- 
fessor A. E. Groom, whose lectures were 
published in full in The Builder some 
twenty years ago, together with illustra- 
tions of the method by which the merultus 
lacrymans disseminates its laprophytic 
destruction on all timber and buildings to 
the extent of a calculated fourteen million 
pounds damage total in 1914, twenty 
millions for 1920, and, say, double this for 
the 1943 total. Councils are becoming 
aware of the illimitable possibilities for 
damage that this fungus is developing, 
and if it is still dealt with on the assump- 
tion that propagation is by the ripe sporo- 
phore shedding some ‘‘ 2,000,000 spores 
per minute for a numbér of days from one 
such fruit body one foot square,’ as 
quoted under ‘‘ Nature of Dry Rot, No. 
2,” then I am of the same opinion as the 
late Professor A. E. Groom, that we are 
‘‘ barking up the wrong tree,” and allow- 
ing our built-up areas, both new and old, 
to become ‘‘ dry-rot contaminated areas ”’ 
sooner and more intensively than need 
necessarily be the case, for such energy 
that we may devote to the alleviation 
would be wrongly directed. 

The professor constantly reiterated that 
under the most favourable conditions for 
this rot growing he could but germinate 
one spore in a million in his laboratory, 
and he had found that the prevalence of 
merulius lacrymans was due entirely to 
another cause, for whilst the edible 
agaricus or mushroom would grow from 
its spores or spawn, this was not the 
case with the greatest enemy of all the 
approximately two hundred and seventy 
five timber-attacking fungi, for this 
merulius lacrymans is the most prevalent 
and fastest growing, and I would say is 
more destructive than all the other fungi 
taken together. 

So we arrive at the point that the great 
dissemination is not due to spores, but 
from the visible size of root termed the 
mycelium, and that this under a micro- 
scope appears like what might be best 
described as a string of sausages or 


attached cells, and these root cells, to- 


gether with the surrounding timber, dry 
up when the invisible Ayphe roots have 
extraeted all available food from| the 
timber near by 

This now dry timber first drops into 
small fragments and then to dust, and 
with it the dry mycelium roots, each cell 
naturally severing itself from the once- 
continuous string ; with the natural ability 
to seal up at each end, it becomes invisible 
to the naked eye and is spread all over the 
country, but more particularly surround- 
ing the crime, for crime it is when all 
timber affected is not burnt in the room 
where the rot has occurred. 

Each of these sealed cells of mycelium 
is capable of growing on falling into a 
crevice in timbering or even in the centre 
of a sandbag, where it will grow through 
to the wall of the house abutting to find 
its food in timber; or it may be brushed 
under basement shelter posts or cills by 
the assiduous shelter marshal, where it 
will start the fungus growing all over the 
place where no sporophore has ever 
existed, much less reached the dry condi- 
tion necessary to wither and snap the hair- 
like sterigmata by which the spore is 
attached in couples to the basidiospore on 
the gills of the sporophore in very close 
formation. 


Cells Carried on Firewood. 

The dry mycelium cells are carried 
about to my knowledge, and where no 
sporophore existed, on firewood removed 
from each attack where this is foolishly 
allowed; by workmen’s clothes, tools, and 
the lorries that carry the badly affected 
and other timber long distanées by road 
to places where it may be sorted and 
inspected by the Authorities so that every 
penny possible may be recovered by such 
sales that can be arranged. 

All this, and more, rapidly transforms a 
built-up or other area so treated to this 
indiscriminate and foolish distribution of 
these deadly dry cells into just inother 
contaminated area. 

The numbers of people without) any 
knowledge of what they are doing already 
will only multiply all too easily when Cir- 
culars from the Ministry do not clearly 
define that all affected timber should be 
burnt on site immediately in the room 
concerned, and timber left in should be 
well sprayed, including the adjoining sur- 
faces and even site concrete, with either 
the customary but now _ expensive 
bi-chloride of mercury at $0z. per gallon 
of water, or the sodium fluoride at 6 oz. 
per gallon of water now used. 

With a similar deadly disease in cattle, 
the latter are destroyed and burnt, and in 
the work of closing and disinfecting the 
area even the boots and clothing of anyone 
having to pass outside; it is not a whit 
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more. important than is this dry mycelium 
cell distribution of the merulius lacrymans 
disease. 

In badly affected or contaminated areas 
some experienced local councils have added 
to their bye-laws so that all architects’ 
and other plans submitted indicating 
hollow timber floors must have marked 
upon them approved floor ventilation 
brick positions at 5 ft. apart, and in all 
external and internal angles, and all walls 
below this ground floor to be open or 
honeycomb built, bar to the party wall, 
unfortunately ; will the Ministry of Health 
please notice? 

If the councillors of the councils of our 
Local Authorities could but see how this 
fungus is spread through the absence of 
segregation and the immediate burning of 
all timber taken out in the fireplace of the 
nearest affected room, they would rise in 
horror to enforce these procedures in all 
cases, with a demand for a heavy fine for 
contravention by anyone whatsoever, even 
if armed with an Order in Council, as 1 
was recently told. 

It is of little use ‘‘ passing the buck °” 
down to the house owners, when it is quite 
impossible for merulius lacrymans to start 
unless the dried mycelium cell contamine- 
tion has been distributed to a suitable 
spot for germination in one of the follow- 
ing forms—even if the timber is well 
seasoned, dry and well ventilated—as a 

1. Small piece of timber in which 
merulius lacrymans is or was growing, 
in damp or dry condition respectively. 

A mere splinter of dried rotten “ 
timber containing one or more dried and 
sealed mycelium root cells. 

5. Dried dust dropped from the wholly 
devoured and dry: centres, which is now 
composed of dirty, powdered cellulose, 
but in this are many of these dried cells 
of the mycelium. 

Professor Groom used to compare these 
little cells of dried roots with the small 
chips from the roots of the Japanese 
anemone, each fragment of which will pop 
up into full growth years later. 

So much for the method of propagation, 
with site burning as the only remedy to 
prevent surrounding contamination as 
much as possible. 

There is, however, another point; ex- 
traneous dampness, although a hastener, 
is not essential, for as the name Lacry- 
mans implies, it is the weeping rot. Even 
its invisible hyphae have the power to 
attract moisture as required to aid its 
growth, and it can be seen hanging in 
drops even three-eighths of an inch or 
more from the underside of floor boarding 
attacked, or on the framework of a 
cupboard, etc., and these drops are one of 
the signs for recognition of this most 
dreaded form of fungi, and they would 
drip off or run away by sheer force of 
gravity if they could but escape. 

Again, the stated amount to be cut 
away is given at 12 in. to 18 in. bevond 
the last visible sign of the attack. What 
is the last visible sign of attack when its 
hyphae are invisible and may be even 
yards away? Apparently from experience - 
the allowable safety distance is too limited, 
for to most people the hole in the floor 
and the visible mycelium are the visible 
signs, but a whole floor may be affected 
with a smal] hole in one corner and hardly 
any mycelium may be found. , 

It would appear that properly trained 
men are urgently required with practi- 
cal experience. Only by avoiding the 
ancient mythological shibboleth that the 
spore causes the damage instead of the 
dried and invisible root cell, and that 
there is money to be recovered by selling 
affected or even apparently sound timber 
removed after endeavouring to cut out 
an attack, can real progress be made. 
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To put it mildly, there must be quite 
@ number of authorities who, however 
unconsciously or unbelievingly, have 
greatly added to the density of contamin- 
ation in the soil of their areas since the 
advent of timber basement and trench 
shelters, and whilst touching the latter 
it is useless looking for mycelium after 
@ mdnth’s sun on an exposed trench, for 
by then it-is dried up and fallen away 
through wind and rain to atta¢ék as and 
when the chance may occur, as separated 
cells, 

It is not the slightest use for anyone 
not openly and avowedly wishing to do 
still further harm to our timber work 
wherever it may be situated, to put this 
matter aside by any. suggestion that the 
opinion of authorities on this subject 
differ; they do not do so. It is the bio- 
logical ‘theory that is so often reiterated 
in books and published articles that is so 
hard to refute, and the late Professor 
Groom was not only supreme in biologi- 
cal knowledge, but also in the experience 
of practical experiment and long standing 
applied knowledge in dealin 
with {buildings .affected, and the legal 
aspect that so often accrues therefrom. 

There is one point that is of great in- 
terest and concerns this contamination 
of land. Exactly how long do these 
dried-up invisible cells of mycelium, visible 
only as an original root, live in the ground 
as minute germinating tubers or inoculate? 
Let us hope that they do not compete with 
the proverbial wheat from the Pyramids, 
for as a long-term interest this is very 
important, and an answer could eventually 
be given by the Forest Products Re- 
search Laboratory, Princes Risborough, 
Aylesbury, Bucks, after a long series of 
experiments rather more complicated ‘than 
the simple insertion of an inoculum cut 
from a live ‘fungus-ridden ‘floor into a 
square of floor as used for testing and 
covered with various impervious materials 
to haster growth, reports and conclusions 
to be made thegeon. In‘the case of my 
question, a very lengthy test would have 


to be. made _ before results, or 
average results, could be given; the 
microscopic segregation from each 


dated dry timber. specimen and its keep- 
ing in natural conditions for years would 
be a real test indeed for any laboratory 
interested. Simply what is the longevity 
of these dried cells left lying about and 
spread broadcast by the multitude? Just 
as people used to throw their sewage 
through their open windows into the road, 
another plague is now being reaped. 


AN EXHIBITION JOINERY STAND. 

Tue photograph shown here illustrates 
the display stand which has been recently 
completed at the Building Centre for the 
English Joinery Manufacturers’. Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). 

In order to create a timber atmosphere 
to the display, a permanent background 
of narrow-width tongued and _ grooved 
Columbian pine boarding is employed for 
lining the walls, and the flooring is finished 
in 12 in. squares of birch plywood. The 
large frame in the foreground of the stand 
is provided for the display of descriptive 
matter and such items as windows, doors, 
etc., which require to be viewed and ex- 
amined from two sides. 

The present display shows a range of 
kitchen cupboards (in conjunction with 
other kitchen equipment) which were de- 
veloped in collaboration with the Associa- 
tion for Planning and Regional Reconstruc-. 
tion in connection with their Report, ‘‘ The 
Hub of the House.’’ Further research is 
now being undertaken. 

The stand —was designed by Mr. 
Frederick ‘MacManus, F.R.LB.A., who is 
the Advisory Architect to E.J.M.A. 


as expert’ 
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A.A. SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ARCHITECTURE, 1944 


Tue following Scholarships in Architec- 


ture are tenable at the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture, 
London :— 


THe LeveRHULME SCHOLARSHIP. 

This Scholarship provides the opportu- 
nity for students who could not otherwise 
afford it to obtain qualifying training over 
a period of five years for the profession of 
Architecture. It is of the value of £1,000, 
and its provisions are as follow :— 

(1) Payment of tuition fees (£75 per 
annum); (2) an annual allowance of £10 
to cover subscriptions, working materials, 
etc. ; (53) maintenance allowance of £10 per 
month; (4) an allowance of £20 for travel 
in the British Isles during the fourth year ; 
(5) an allowance of £40 for travel abroad 
during the fifth year. 

Candidates must'be of British nationality, 
must not be below the age of 17 years, and 
should have reached school certificate stan- 
dard. They may be required to sit for a 
written examination on general subjects 
and to comé before a selection committee 
for an interview, 


THe Minter aND Str Water LawRENCE 
Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These scholarships, value £75 12s., 
entitle the holder to free tuition for the 
first-year ‘course at the Association’s 
School of Architecture, and are open to 
candidates who are under the age of 19 
years on July 1 of the year in which they 
compete. 





All entries must be accompanied by a 
— of drawings, and must reach the 
retary of the Architectural Association, 
36, Bedford-square, London, W.C.1, on 
June 1 in each year in the case of the 
Leverhulme Scholarships, and on July 1 in 
each year for the Open Entrance Scholar- - 


ships. 

Tentiestlag forms and further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Association to whom all communi- 
cations should be addressed, at 34-36, 
Bedford-square, W.C.1. 





Housing and the Water Main. 

A suGcestion for preventing ribbon 
development along roads in the future is 
being put forward in a memorandum by 
Major Hart-Synnot, Bursar of St. John 
Baptist College, Oxford. He points out 
(writes a correspondent) that builders and 
landowners normally receive the blame for 
undesirable housing developments, such as 
the building of houses along the margin of 
arterial roads. In truth, he writes, the 
public authorities have been at fault. It 
is right to bring water-mains along road- 
sides. Intelligent planning by local autho- 
rities, guided by wise central regulations, 
however, would have provided branch- 
pipes at right angles to the main, and 
house connection would have been allowed 
to commence on these branches only when 
far enough from the main road. Similarly, 
in the multitude of plans now under dis- 
cussion, if the authorities distribute their 
water supplies wisely, housing is bound to 
follow the water pipe. 


"AN EXHIBITION JOINERY STAND. 
Designed by Mr. Frederick MacManus, F.R.1.B.A. 
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PROPOSED KITCHEN-SCULLERY, LEEDS POST-WAR MUNICIPAL COTTAGES. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Our Housing Objective.” By the Rev. 
CHARLES “JENKINSON. (‘‘ Design for 
Britain,’’ Second Series, No. 23. Dent. 
Price 6d.) 

This booklet has one great merit. It is 
written by a man who krows what he is 
talking about. Also, what he has to say, 


he is able to say directly, concisely, and. 


with a feeling of conviction. He does not 
lose himself in wordy generalisations, but 
comes forward with conclusions derived 
from practical experience. He knows the 
conditions of life in. an industrial city, 
having been Vicar of a slum parish; and 
as ex-Chairman of the Housing Committee 
of Leeds Corporation he has been actively 
engaged in promoting schemes for the 
better housing of the people. This book- 
let, indeed, is nota study of housing in 
general, but a critical summary of what 
has been carried out in Leeds. On every 
page it reveals a balanced judgment and 
sound common-sense. Mr. Jenkinson is 
alive to the merits of flats as well as 
houses—and in Quarry Hill flats, Leeds 
has the largest block of ‘‘ working-class ”’ 
flats in this country; but~-he says that 
“all evidence shows that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of families with children 
prefer houses.’’ In the development of 
cottage estates, however, he stresses the 
need for a variety of accommodation, with 
a proper percentage of one-, two-, three-, 
four- and five-bedroom dwellings, the first 
of these principally for aged persons. As 
regards design, he recommends the employ- 
ment of qualified architects and rigid con- 
trol by local authorities acting on compe- 
tent advice, while as a corrective to bad 
building he advocates a National Code of 
Building Standards -enforced by law 
under penalties. Equally. important as the 
elevations are the interior amenities. of 
houses, and, by way of indicating what 
can be provided to improve the domestic 
workshop, two isometric drawings © are 
given in the booklet, showing th®€ kitchen- 
scullery — for the Leeds post-war 
municipal cottages. These drawings are 
here reproduced. They show a scheme 





(SEE REVIEW OF “OUR HOUSING OBJECTIVE.”’) 


which has many commendable features, 
though there are points for criticism. A 
back-to-back .grate is installed in the 
dividing wall between the living-room and 
kitchen-scullery, and a note is appended 
that after the. war there will be an im- 
proved model enabling the: fire. to be in 
either room, at will, thus obviating the 
necessity for a fire in the living-room in 
summer time. The provision of a gas 
cooker as well as this combination grate 
seems unnecessary (an up-to-date gas ring 
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schemes. 


on a bracket fitting would meet any needs 
for quick heating of liquids), and the 
cooker is rather unhappily jammed - into 
its recess, The washing-up arrangements 
are in a good light under the window, and 
the draining-board extension on the left, 
into what appears to be a service hatch, 
facilitates the clearing away of meals; but 
the draining-board is on the wrong side of 
the sink. ‘The most questionable feature, 
however, is the provision of a wash-boiler 
underneath. There is now a consensus of 
opinion that home laundry work should 
not be done in the kitchen at all (where, 
incidentally, dry stores have to be kept), 
but in the modern version of the old wash- 
house—the utility room. 


Heating and Air-Conditioning _ of 
Buildings. By ,Oscar Fazer, D.Sc., 
etc., and J. R. Keir, A.M.I.Mech.E. 
Second edition, 1943. Cheam, Surrey. 
The Architectural Press. 45s. net. 
This work is not only a useful book of 

reference for the qualified heating engi- 

neer, but is a well-balanced introduction 
to the subject for the student, who will 
find the apparent complications which the 
charts, graphs and tables may suggest 
from a cursory glance, expounded with 
great clarity from first principles The 
definition : ‘‘ Temperature is a measure of 

‘hotness’ ’’ measures also the thorough- 

ness of the approach to this highly scien- 

tific subject. : 

The treatment of the ventilating side of 
the dual subject is also unusually thorough, 
for there is little doubt that whereas many 
individuals and firms describe themselves 
as ‘‘heating and ventilating engineers ”’ 
with little justification, the interdepen- 
dence of one branch with the other has 
had little enough acknowledgment until 


comparatively recent times. And there is 


no doubt either that there is no. perfect 
system of ventilation possible without 
mechanical assistance, for the vagaries of 
wind and temperature have often exploded 
the most carefully considered natural 
There is certainly no more 
thorough exposition ,of . air-conditioning 


: than in this revised work. 
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“CRIMINAL NEGLIGENCE ”’ 


By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C. 

NEGLIGENCE has been —defined as not 
doing that which a prudent man would 
do, or doing that which a prudent man 
would not do, when under a.duty to use 
care; and thereby causing damage. In 
Le Lievre v. Gould (1893), 1 Q.B. 491, 
Lord Esher, M.R., said: ‘‘ The question 
of diability for’ negligence cannot arise at 
all until it is established that the man who 
has been negligent owed some duty to the 
person who seeks to make him liable for 
his negligence. What duty is there when 
there is no relation between the parties 
by contract? A man is entitled to be as 
negligent as he pleases towards the wholé 
world, if he owes no duty to them.’ 

There are, however, certain duties to 
the public and individuals which are 
statutory although non-contractual. These 
are duties which arise, at common law; 


out of the position in which one person - 


stands towards another or towards the 
public, 

An outstanding example of this is the 
legal liability of a person whose total 
neglect to perform these duties or whose 
performance of them is carried out with 
such carelessness as amounts to gross 
negligence that eventually the death of 
one or more persons results. At common 
law, the person so negligent is liable to 
be charged with manslaughter. The degree 
of negligence which is considered as 
amounting to ‘gross negligence” is a 
erent for a jury to determine; and this 

epends entirely on the facts proved in 
evidence. Any architect is liable to an 
indictment for manslaughter if his 
designs, under a contract, are proved not 
to conform to the sound principles of the 
science of building, after the death of one 
or more persons is proved to have been 
caused by faults in construction which 
followed the designs. The employer or 
building owner, on the other hand, would 
not be indicted for’ this offence because 
it is accepted in law that he does not 
actually or impliedly warrant the archi- 
tect’s designs to be carefully and skilfully 
fesueeed, although he may have approved 
them, 


That is to say, the charge of negli- — 


gence is against the architect, who has 
held himself out, as a person capable of 
designing buildings of sound construction. 

As to the liability of the quantity sur- 
veyor, in general, if his bills of quantities 
agree with the architect’s designs and 
instructions: (and- such are the quantity 
surveyor’s methods that they usually do), 
the quantity surveyor would not be liable 
for negligence in any event. If, however, 
the death of any person or persons is traced 
to a discrepancy in the calculations in the 
bills of quantities, then the quantity sur- 
veyor might well be liable, and probabl 
the architect would also be indicted wit 
him if the negligence was gross. 

And, without doubt, in certain circum- 
stances, such as in ferro-concrete  con- 
struction, where, more often than not, the 
arehitect does not give details of sizes on 
his drawings, but by agreement leaves the 
calculations for these to the quantity sur- 


_veyor, and it is proved that the latter has 


agreed to do this work, then he would at 


_least be indicted for manslaughter with 


the architect if any constructional fault 
or calculation caused death. 

The defence to a charge of negli- 
gence musf always he that sufficient and 
reasonable precautions were taken, that is, 
such as are usual and ordinary for the 
particular type of building, and that the 
architect or quantity surveyor who is 
charged applied such skill and care as are 
customary in the profession. At no time 
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can he be held criminally responsible for 
a mere error of judgment. 

The writer does not know of any indict- 
ment for manslaughter against a quantity 
surveyor, but of two against architects. 
There do not appear to be any reported 
cases. 


TENDERING WITHOUT 
QUANTITIES 


L.M.B.A. INSTRUCTION TO MEMBERS. 


Fottowine its representation to the 
Government some months ago that 
builders should not be asked to tender for 
contracts over £1,500 without quantities, 
the Council of the London Master Builders’ 
Association has, by resolution, amended 
its regulation on the provision of quantities 
for tendering to read as follows :— 

‘*Members shall undertake not to 
tender in competition for works exceed- 
ing £1,500 in total value ,without quan- 
tities being supplied. This undertaking 
shall not apply to contracts for repairs, 
painting and decorating.”’ 

The resolution is in accordance with a 
recent decision of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, and its 
strict observance is obligatory upon all 
members. 

Government Departments, all Local 
Authorities in the London area and the 
R.I.B.A. have been notified of the position 
of members in the matter. 


: B.S.I. Publication. 


Revised British Standard for Closets 
for use in Air Raid Shelters (BS/ARP 
= es post free from 28, Victoria-street, 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Temporary Homes. 

Lieutenant Lawson asked the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning what 
steps he proposed to take to see that the 
temporary homes to be built under the 
Government’s two-year plan were laid 
out in accordance with the most ad- 
vanced principles of town planning and 
not allowed to add to the existing prob- 
lems by building more vast housing 
estates on the outskirts of large cities. 

Mr. W. 8S. Morrison said that his 
Ministry would be consulted on layout 
in every case. All temporary houses 
under the plan referred to would be 
publicly owned and removed at the end 
of a limited period. — 


Local Authorities’ Arrears. 

Mr. J. Lawson asked the Minister of 
Health if he had now completed_ his 
arrangements with the- local authorities 
of England and Wales for meeting 
arrears of work and maintenance due to 
the war; and whether plans were ready 
for the transference of labour from war 
duties as soon as such workers were 
available. 3 

Mr. WILLINK said he was in communi- 
cation with local authorities in con- 
nection with post-war work on those of 
their major services, such as_ housing, 
water supply and sewerage, with which 
he was concerned. The distribution’ of 
available labour and materials between 
new works and arrears of maintenance, 
and also between the needs of particular 
services, in the period immediately after 
the war involved questions of priorities 
on which he was unable to make any 
definite statement at present, but the 
needs of local authorities in respect of 
their various services were present to 
His mind, and he would see that full con- 
sideration was given to them as soon as 
workers were available. 


Sanitary Standards. 

Mr. Craven-Extis asked the Minister 
of Health if the authorities responsible 
for administering the Public Health Act, 
1875, and subsequent Acts relating to the 
sanitary standards of housing in rural 
areas of the United Kingdom had made 
an inspection of houses in their respec- 
tive areas during the last 12 years; and 
what was the number of houses reported 
as not fit for habitation. 

Mr. WILLINK said that local autho- 
rities had a-statutory duty under the 
Housing Acts to cause an inspection of 
their districts to be made from time to 
time with a view to ascertaining whether 
any houses were unfit for habitation. 
Since 1930, 33,000 unfit houses had been 
demolished, and 159,000 had been made 
fit for habitation as a result of inspec- 
tions made in rural districts in England 
and Wales. Full particulars of the 
action taken under the Public Health 
Acts were not available, but during the 
three years before the war houses in 
rural districts te being dealt with 
under those Acts at the rate of 35,000- 
40,000 annually. 


Private Enterprise in Sites. 

Mr. CRaveN-Ettis asked the Minister 
of Health if he would give private enter- 
prise the same facilities as he contem- 
plated giving to local authorities in site 
works, road-making and sewering, s0°* 
that house building might start on the 
largest possible scale when building be- 
came practicable. 

Miss HorssRuGH said that when suffi- 
cient experience of the new scheme had 
been gained the question whether it 
would be practicable to extend it in the 
manner. indicated by Mr. Craven-Ellis 
would be considered. 


Costing Plorc, 

WinG-CoMMANDER JaMeES asked the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Works if the costing section of his 
Department was now working; and if he 
could now explain the considerable rise 
that had taken place in the cost of house 
building, giving an analysis of its cause? 
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Mr. Hicks said that one of the pur- 
oses of the erection of demonstration 
ouses was to obtain comparative costs 
of house building on an accurate basis. 
Mr. Keevinc: Does not the hon. Gen- 
theman think it is a pity that in these 
demonstration houses thére is no sign 
whatever of any progress in smoke abate- 
ment, in spite of all the money which 
has been spent in research? Will he 
are representations on this sub- 
ject 


Mr. Hicks: I cannot-agree with the 


first part of the question, but the answer 
to the second part is ‘ Yes,” 

Mr. McGovern: Has not the time come 
when houses all over the country should 
be all-electric? 

Mr. Hicks: I do not-think that that 
would be universally accepted. 


MINISTRY, OF HEALTH LOANS 


Tue following loans were sanctioned by 
the M.H. during the quarter ended De- 
- cember 31, 1943, to Local Authorities in 
England and Wales :— 


£ 
Housing ne a ‘ive ... 811,563 
Municipal Services (includin 
clinics, sanatoria and menta 
hospitals) se x ... 132,969 
Swimming Pools, playing fields, 
recreation grounds, open 
spaces, etc... ae ... 17,064 
Water Supply fis a .-. 148,444 
Disposal of Waste Products 
(sewerage and sewage disposal 
and refuse destruction) ... 100,050 
Education Services (including 
- libraries and museums) 58,281 
Air Raid Precautions _... ce 20,615 
Roads and Bridges (including 
private street works) ... 29,480 
Other Services (including loans t 
defray contributions, etc., 
under War Damage Act, : 
1941-43) ... ‘ $d ... 158,649 
Total ... £1,480,115 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRICAL 
REFRIGERATION 


SPEAKING at the first annual luncheon 
of the Commercial Electric Refrigeration 
Association (held at the Connaught 
Rooms on February 23), the independent 
chairman (Mr. E. G. Barr), after describ- 
ing events léading to the formation of 
the Association, said that in the peace 
controls would certainly be required, for 
example, for the ordinary disposal of 
accumulated stocks throughout the 
world, whether of foodstuffs or materials. 
The home demand for manufactured 
articles might be so overwhelming that 
manufacturers might not _ sufficiently 
exert themselves to re-enter the more 
difficult field of export trade unless allo- 
cations of raw materials were made sub- 
ject, for a time, to the condition that a 
proportion must go into goods for export. 
But as soon as those special conditions 
disappeared the case for Government 
control dwindled. As to export, at no 
time before had there been a greater re- 
sponsibility than now on_ exporting 
manufacturers and merchants to make 
an intensive study of their job and to 
keep not merely abreast but ahead of 
market requirements. Further, ~ stan- 
dardisation was something which re- 
quired careful study and encouragement. 
“We must, however, be careful to see 
that standardisation is not carried to a 
degree which will in any way limit the 
scope and ingenuity of the designer. 
On the other hand, where it is possible 
to arrange interchangeability. of equip- 
ment or parts of equipment by standardi- 
sation, then it should be done.” 

The toast of “ The ‘Association’ was 
proposed by -Professor Sir Jack Drum- 
mond (chief scientific adviser, Ministrv 
of Food). 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 


LONDON BUILDERS “SALUTE THE 
SOLDIER” WEEK. 
Mr. Harland’s Appeal. 

Mr. H. C. Haruanp, the President of 
the London Master Builders’ Association, 
is sending the following letter to the heads 
of all building firms, big and small, in 
the London, area. 

Dear ManaGine Drrector,—At the re- 

uest of the Lord Mayor I have .accepted 
the chairmanship of a committee for the 
building industry to assist in organising 
LLondon’s ‘‘ Salute the Soldier’? Week, 
which opens on March 25. We have fixed 
our target at £250,000, and I want to 


reach, and pass, that figure. I want your 


help. How much will you subscribe? 

t is no use telling me that you went to 
the limit last time. Probably you did. 
I want you to go beyond it this time. 
Nor is it. any use telling me that the 
Government owes you monéy for work you 
did last year or the year before, or the 
year before that. I know that too, and 
I am urging the Government to pay up. 

Having cleared up these points, I re- 
turn to my question. How much will 
you subscribe? You get interest, of 
course, on your money, and to put it at 
its lowest, a contribution to a Govern- 
ment loan is a good investment. But | 
want to put this appeal on a much higher 
plane. e must save, and save, as Lord 
Kindersley has said, till it hurts. That is 
the one contribution we who have to stay 
at home can make to victory. We owe 
it to the soldiers at the front to make it 
and remember that they may be in France 
or Belgium or Holland before London’s 
‘* Salute the Soldier ’’ Week begins. 

So I want you all in the building frater- 
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nity of London to weigh-in and show that 
you are really sincere in your patriotism. 


This letter is addressed to you as the 
managing director of your firm, but it 
applies to everyone in the building indus- 
try, the technical staff, the office staff, the 
operatives, the typists and the apprentices. 

If they are already contributing week by 
week—and most of them no doubt are— 
ask them to double their subscription for 
this particular week.. It’s our soldiers, 
and theirs, we’re helping. That’s what | 
want you to impress on them. 


How much will you subscribe? £5? 
£50? £500? £5,000? £50,000? ‘Think 
it over. Whatever you give will go to 


swell your Borough’s effort as well as 
ours, so it works both ways. 

The enclosed form tells you how to sub- 
seribe, and if you have any queries I shall 
be very glad to answer them. Let’s all 
go to it. Quarter of a million, did I say? 
Let’s make it half a million when we’re 
at it.—I am, Yours sincerely, 


H. C. Harpanp, 
Chairman. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
BUILDING 


HOW BUILDERS CAN HELP 
THEMSELVES. 


Mr. L. Aten Gerrard, director of 
Messrs. J. Gerrard and Sons, Ltd., of 
Manchester and London, has been elected 
President’ of the North-Western Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers. 

This year the Federation, formed in 
1894 as the Lancashire, Cheshire and 
North Wales. Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, celebrates its jubilee. 
It became the North-Western Regional 
Federation in 1914. 


In his presidential address Mr. Gerrard 
drew attention to the statement by Lord 
Portal that it was. the desire of the 
Ministry of Works that the Jarge accumu- 
lation of maintenance and repairs to 
property should, as far as possible, be 
dealt with in order to clear the way for a 


- hew construction programme which, of 


course, would largely deal with houses 

“‘I think that both builders and the 
public have got the idea that this work 
proceeds only on the initiative of the Local 
Authorities,” said Mr. Gerrard. ‘‘ This 
is quite incorrect. The initiative may 
come from the owner, either by himself 
or with the assistance of his proposed 
contractor, and I want to emphasise that 
the expenditure is not confined ‘to war- 
damaged houses. It applies to mainten- 
ance and repair which is essential to avoid 
grave deterioration of the structure, and 
to almost any form of building which -will 
increase the housing accommodation in a 
locality. 

** The Local Authority is authorised to 
certify the necessity of this work, and if 
a private owner wishes to carry out this 
work he should fill in the licence form, 
and send it to the Local Authority with 
an application for a certificate. There- 
after the Local Authority communicates 
with the Regional Licensing Officer, who 
will issue a licence for building, and also 
for materials, direct to the owner. The 
application should not be made direct to 
the Regional Licensing Officer, as he has 
in any case to refer it back to the Local 
Authority. ; 

‘There appears to be a real field of 
activity here fot building firms, provided 
it is more widely known, and I think 
builders themselves can do a great deal 
by bringing the provisions of this arrange- 
ment before the attention of their clients,”’ 
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+ Plus 2d. per working day. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- 
Nore.—Carpenters, Jojners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birke: 


¢ Plasterers 2/14. 


4] Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/73. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 


per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
nhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 18% 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. 


Prices 


for smaller quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 
the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 
Ss. 
























































BRICKS, &e. £s. 4 ee > PLASTER. 
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All loaded free into lorry at the works. The question in. Broken Brick — 16s. Od. ,, ,, J ton. Best Ground GreyStoneLine 3 f 0 
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aa from pea job. & : san . CEMENT. i 1 13 £-x tg cwt. 2 318 
Levy under Bricks (Charges) Order, ° Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- 8. 9d. each, and credited 
3s. per 1,000, King’s To sites tion, delivered London area. a s a. ls. 6d. if returned in good condition withia 
ss mn ton a upw: site ton moni 4 
24 in. Phorpres Station ‘Diteit | 1 to 6tom se ss... ern eS Phe vey > yall y in paper bags, £2 #2s. 6d. 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only per 1,000 per 1,000 Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots aad e 2 8 6| &ton lots at railway depot. 
mane - as TILES. 
Pressed... .ceees puepevcacne dese 56 9 63 3/6to cearand pwards site ......... Se ky as 
SS byt eS eee seweuls 58 9 3 1 to 6 tons site eB: EEG AG IC Pe etin S Spetige sate ctetions tn 8 wre ee 
Single Bullnose ..... sesenedubeeed 76 9 83 3] Alongside Vauxhait in 80°ton _ RRs 214 6| of not less than Gtons .............00+- 
adedhed ovat edben eetbbpre bo ; : H | oon Ste: per slat ee ootaiey 7 ue Circle”. Fi hii ae 
Whe See $b 4s ous PE be's sch ue cement, ton on ordinary “‘ Blue e-mat m Broseley 
White Midhurst Best selected (delivered £ s. d.| Circle” prices. Staffordshire district .......... 
YRS ee et 10 0| “ Colorcrete ” Pen! sad 2 Coloured mapid Ditto Rea arn ditto ....... 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) 1112 0 Hardening Portland Cement in6ton lots 411 0 GOOEY Ngsshae <anecasetns 
a ose (London Stns.) ........ 12 2 0| “Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- ip and valley tiles—Hand-made . 
Blue Wire Cuts (London S eeseseceee 10 9 6]  tocolour, from “7 to £15 10s. per ton. t dozen) —Machine-made #3 10 
t Stourbridge Fire Brick (London Stns.) :— “ Snowcrete ” Whute Portland Cement (in 
s. d. . 1. | fren: paper Bags). ccc ces see seek specie il 0 HARD WOOD. 
oma i RICKS Gent 2 Sins ) Add 124% : oat "Cement "(Ultra Rapid Haening) sais { INCH AND UP THICK. 
LAZED BRICKS ion a to <3 - t “i 
Beat White I ble Str'tch's . . i 10 9 Delivered Site OE Revit Hasse lots hee ene aoe See ye ent Seow. 
it Glazed le Headers NS” ety ess el es ep ’ - 
Stretcher ....30 09 fey diseae ends 10 0 Pius seokcnene: at ouenbad pebons. Dry Engtish Wainscot Billets .... 16 O18 0 
Headers........ 10 0 Two sides&one end 40 100} Super Cement (Waterproof), bags e: 4 1. 0| Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 1ooe 
Quoins, Bullnose ys and Note.—Jute sacks at 350 6d. nett per ton | Dry Cuba eseoes 21 i140 
and 44in.Flats 36 10 0 Squints i pee 38 0 0! (20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. Square-edged Honduras 016 6 
Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream| Less than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ....... 017 6 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard| Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when.returned in good con- | American Figured Oak ..........<.. -018 0 
G £5 10s, extra over white. dition within two weeks. American Plain Oak...............5 covece Ocha 6 
ApD ON Bricks, 3/~ per 1,000 except Glazed £3, 0 
Bricks. oer gt ene g | 109 ‘Keene’ semen, aie ~ 06 $ 
rian ment 
PARTITION SLABS. Cementone Colours for cement according to = i 6 
Delivered on site London Area. cwt. from £3 5s. Od. 0 
“Puompnes” HoLvow PARTINION BLOCKS. SLATES. 4 
* 8. ¢. 8. Fi slat Penrh: Po doc, 
2” per yd. sup. .. 2 8 3° per yd. sup. 3 6 ones ae (erdek pads to London Rate Station. s 
eh Sits 0) FEE ee eae a es 3 10! der ae d. £3. d 0 
i CLINKER CONCRETE. oe 8b apeyeaier | *5 18 by 10 Lc ae 8.0 
2" per yd. sup 1 il 3° peryd.sup. .. 2 6/32 by12 1: 3717 6 18by9 -:.. 2212 6 
cs a ree ee 234 + 3 6) >> by 11 34 2 6 by 10 + 2610 0 
Size 359 22 pr ve wz ee 2 sin is + ri : i6 ania 4 ‘emuaten Minion. Pgsiene. 
Size 129 » ” 2 il Scantlings in imported sizes £ y 
Size 12 x9 x a ‘5 3 6 Zin. win ta 4 in, by 11 in. 47 * 0 $s 0 ¢ 
Size 12x9x4’ ,, re 3 10 PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR Brirish COLUMBIAN Pine 
IZ aTa2d...<a 8 3 6 . 
12" x 9" x24. aH 12 pj; 310 apr aapeees. 
Fg hey od ree on site, London. CES ONS Sa ee ipinehoma @ 
e - ier unoetis cnn die, and 4d. for smooth tee ihe} Per square 
STONE : t be. viain ofee Scoring ee ui saeiie 56 3 
mention : aoateencntiillen ita tl ¥ } SEERA SSG ae one 
Westbourne Park, Paddington.O.W.R. oF E Sad see ee ms 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per eRe ee 6 ‘e otek 
Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— MATCHING. per square 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft.cube 2 3 ; 8. 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. 3 3 | eee ec ccccereversscceues soccer 40 0 
Selected approximate size one way, 14. per in. SAGE: AEG Ae HS CEE ES eae MS 
cubic ft. extra, selected in. ieiday sous wihte ote ences cence aoe 
as fi ena. or for special work, 3d. Det PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
Brows, Whitbed, in random, ae of 20 ft. am Pe cana aia 
in trucks at Brscocks UTCH HEAD, FOR i. 
Nine Elms, S. Riy., South Lambeth : 4m " 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, ae) Heed 3/- 31/- per doz. 
‘Sga5 5 per ft. cube ae ey Ys Tomer Be 
Do. do. delivered ee . 3 in. a eit 
stations ....... ecccocccces cul /— Le 
White basebed, “id.” per'it. ‘cube extra. compar ative $.D. stor Thaw. 
ri ee nee ea a ee 
—s average { h fae = ln a x Pet 
F.O.R. Oearries. Wirkswo Derbyshire, s. d. ig tness in weight jin din tie n igin. in 
Oe eee en tah dora. 13 2 i TS ; 5/- 77/6 ia '— 372/— 624/—- 
Sawn two sides. MSR PERE EE Rh haa 26 it The Bison unit is not quite such a 3 Booms N f eat ee sd ape 
wn three or four sides........-....... featherweight as the fellow above a a ia Pg 
York Stone, Brue—Robin Hood Quality. : 5 6 6/8 1i1/- an nee 
Fh ny at any Goods Station, — would have you believe. It is an " atl pide i Fda nce 
in. Sawn two to sizes . 
ot pando <3 omer 3 6 important fact, however, that the ii ym EP TY iaa/- ue va i Raiaee, 
Ppitaay: of two a 6 3 oval cavity in the Bison unit effects ; . Fi nas 5d Se 
in. sawn two sides : Sap : 
RE ie diac ccc 2 27 an important saving in dead weight. + fa ay “s asia as + 7196 per doe. 
in, $06 18, gown comelte : Lighter structural steel and a saving ash rr 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto .......... “ 1 “d peepee cigar ga a ie 16 3s 4 46/- per doz. 
— many economies you make by TRAPS wiTH Brass NING SCREWS. 
Delivered at Goods Station, at . 1 Ibs. ‘hx x 6 Ibs. 
led random blocks... per ft. 6 10 specifying Bison for floors and roofs. PEO wc ~ tnd“ sane * $f.” ay. eA 
Shela 5 4°75 sh Lead 8. 34/- CL é ria 
SUPCT) .ocesecesers per pDER.—Plumbers’ el 1 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto a ‘9 ; 2/3 per Ib hppa 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 
:— sages ’* ‘tageceners a 3 ; bres oa * The information 
m. tto 8 =—6. Gitto-—=#"0w..-- 
er. ie ee oe ei CONCRETE LIMITED i aim i tit fat et, 0 fr rte 
AST NE CREEN LANE, HOUNSLOW, MIDDX. qeanthy Saect 
Dunedin Loden a lp ft. ounslaw: OWE or lowest fact iy, a be remembered y, sme 
cube : | Plain, 75. 6d. Moulded, 8s. STOURTON, LEEDS 10, Leeds 7542! who make use of this information. Prices are subject 
Small cills and copings, tis. to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES’ CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


~ METALS. 
— Girpers, &C., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted ............ 0 
Plain Compound Gere ihe C06. 2610 0 
Stanchions .......... 0 


oo 


th Roof Wok! 35 
Nore.—These prices are for standard pieces and not 


special pieces of an awkward nature 
MED: TEEL ROUNDS.—To Londor® Stations, per 
Diameter. £ d. Diameter. = @s. 
Sins ceria 23 © Pins iis. 2115 0 
fim eoieveece 22 5 0 din to2jin” 21 5 0 

eee eg tet 22 5 0 
WROUGHT TUBES AND Frrrincs. 
Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock forte 24% gross. 

phy 
Tubes. Tubulars, an 
4/6" 4°/6" isp Org if 

4 7 oO % 
Light weight ...... slg. — 47 Si 
Heavy weight .... 44 44 - 41 a 
Galv. lightweight .. = — = 


Galv. heavyweight 0 

Tubes and tubulars uZ Pore inclusive, chen = 
of 5% less gross. 

Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 


C.I. Hatr-Rounp Gutters—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
5% Gaver. No aa 

Mis’ os Seay spells ccaceaty / A 
SHU BS FUP SUSI 1/7 1/4 44d. 
Sy by 5442 Sadan wl ad 1/7 1/6 64d. 
44 Tk. 0 ab oenawad cos Ades 1/84 1/8} 74d. 
Sty Thema neces anes et aks 2/04 2/0 id. 

O.C. Gutters. 
Ti ‘vernacsankens edhe 1/103 1/7} 5d. 
BM ie ek Fee S AE 2/14 /T4 64d. 
4a eae e meebead: eos 2/14 8+ Thd. 
so eee Pe ee 2/22 1/114 = 83d. 
Oe Gatvins eremabee tee ss 2/8 2/3 103d. 
_ RAIN WATER PIPES. 

Per yd. in 6 tts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 

‘ Stock angles, 
Pin. <6 8b vt MARAE A 2/23 1/5} 2/2 
I cise sain ia ical 2/32 1/84 2/74 
SU aesnen needa seed 2/84 2/14 /2 
SU aa ss Ganaac saan cane 3/2 2/6 3/7? 
st. arate Saad « aeeere cae 3/8 3/04 4/5 

NETT_ PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C, Coatrp Soi Pipes—London Prices, ex Stock. 





Per yd. in 6 ‘ts. ipe. nds. Branches 
py Tee oth Sos OBR »» 3/98 2/74 3/2 
24 in. : 2/10 3/114 
3 in. 3/2 4/84 
in. . 3/11Z 5/58 
4 in. 4/5 6/3 
L.C.C, CoaTep Drain Pipe. 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts. 
3 in. @..3 4. 00%. 345 6/0 1/3 11/6 
4m. Rid FHS SEA 8/7 8/2 14/5 
Fa PAZ COG). ad 10/7 14/9 22/3 
6 in. Y AL KR Bee tes 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in toad. 
8. le 
- eae Crown, Merchant .. . 
boUScesbanet acdtisvivccnedegie 7 
now. —Siatfordshie Marked Bars ,..... 19 7 6 
Mild Stee OE oc is cc dt eee ie. are 1915 0 
Mild Steel Hoops eh. HRT IIOT 2110 0 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Ee Steel iste C.R. and C.A.— 


ooo o989o AND 





Cut Nails, 3 in. and up 
ALL Nett. 

MeTAL Winpows.—Standard. sizes, suitable for 

complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 

coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s, 4d. 


to 2s. 7d. per foot super. . 
bad PAINTS, &c. £ s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. per galion o 6 3 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. oe? 
en. Ground English White Lead, on 6 
Genuine White Lead’ Paint, i4-1b: tins sre, 
per cwt. 416 6 
Linseed OW Putty ii ‘¢ sn ; r $ 
oy (Kegs extra ” 
Size, XD ii. fkn. 049 


Ti cubetiouny tam be obtained and prices 
wa adhalna we dehy tans 478 len wonelan 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. 


Every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, - cannot be responsible for errors that may occur 


Grade Classification A 

Craftsmen ........ 2 /04 2 ny 

Labourers ........ 1/7 1/6 
Aberdeen ........ A Dumfriesshire .A2 
Ayrshire ......6... A oe ee ae A 
Boll 5. . sicvcedieds B Dunoon .......... A 
Berwickshire ...... A2 i Bee A 
Bridge of Allan ....A East Lothian ...... A 
Broughty Ferry ....A | Edinburgh ........ A 
Clackmannanshire. .A Fifeshire ......... A 
Dowie 21. gi. fu: A Forfarshire ........ A2 
Dunblane ........ A rr A 
Dumbartonshire ..A | Greenock ........ A 

umifries ........ Pel U FIRMIOR, 02 00nps A 


*This town has its own rates : 


The information given in this table is copyright. 


A2 A3 B BI 
1/114 1/11 1/10} 1/10 
1 /6} 1/6 1/5} 1/5} 
Inverness........-0 % Perthshire ........ A2 
| Inverurie ........ Al Peterhead ........ Al 
| Kincardineshirs ..A2 Renfrewshire ...... A 
| Kinross-shire ...... A Rothesay .........- A 
Lanarkshire ...... A gree ig Spies ~? 
i H St. Andrews ...... 
Monifieth. 700c2ca | Selkirkshire 2.00. A2 
Moray and Nairn B Stewartry ...++++- A2 
N | Stirlingshire ...... A 
Newport .......... Stornoway ...... A2 
Peeblesshire ...... A2 } Taypeet . 5... tect A 
POO oii 3 « Fide ox A West Lothian .....- x 


Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 1/94 ; Slaters, 1/94 ; Plumbers, 1/10; ropa 1/105 
but 1/il is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; im 
Rates of wages in England and Wales are Sees on page 185 


Painters, 1 /94 and Labourers, 








VARNISHES, &c. 









~ —_ 

CN WONG Gwe sth ivdedciaes Outside 016 O 
I Se ee ie nee ok 018 0 
Fanal uaehs dev tess ites 308 ‘ 100 
nS. EP reer rn ‘ 120 
Pale O ON a as woo ned . 160 
ee Gl OR can des eo eee : 114 0 
PNG Wem ie, si voile be cot Vi Inside 1 0 0 
Fine. Pale Pane? 2.2... cceseicss 7 100 
Fine Copal Cabinet............ ie 140 
Fine Soe Flatting..... 26 
Hard Drying Oak ..... vi 100 
Fine Hard Drying Oak ~ 1 4,4 
Fine Copal bisa nies 9 | a 
Pale do. ie 114 0 
Best Ge ioc - 14 6 
Best Japan Gold Size a 114 6 
Oe ee rr re 012 0 
Oak and hy Stain (water). . 014 0 
Brunswick Black ..... 09 6 
Berlin Black ....... 016 0 
Knotting (patent) ..... 017 0 
French and Brush Polish. 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene . 011 0 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton. 
(Delivered in London. } ing ar 
LEAD.—Sheet, English, 1 ib. and up ...... 38 0 0 
Pip BE Come S056 dab ieee eaaaves 38 10 O 
SoM OME. . . Sins cbidbiednckbccsiivess 4210 0 
BEBE DES LEI A 4710 0 


Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
cwt, extra. 

Old lead, ex London tote 











at Mills............ ton }#18 0 0. 
” The of 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship 


IR RAID 
DAMAGE REPAIRS 


LASS SUPPLIED 
or GLAZING 


SHOP FRONTS ano PLATE GLASS 


REPLACEMENTS RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


AYGEE [?. 


England's Largest 
Glazing Contractors. 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 
(6 tines) 
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NEW BUILDINGS 


LANARK.—Plans prepared for alierations 
and additions at houses, Oaklands Orchard, 
Hazelbank, for which the architect is John 
Logan, 13, Lanark-rd., Carluke. 

LANARKSHIRE.—C.C. is to extend the 
police station at Burnbank, from plans by 
William Watt, Alberi-si., Motherwell, 

UDDINGSTON. —Plans’ prepared for 
for which the architect is Edward 
Townhead-st., Hamilton. 


Concrete Products Guide. 

A Concrete Products Guide has been 
produced by the Cement and Concrete 
Association, and should be of great value 
to all who require a convenient and up- 
to-date reference to manufacturers of 
concrete products in England, Scotland 
and Wales. An ingenious but simple 
index, using a sub-divided map, maxes 
reference easy. Copies of the Guide may 
be obtained free on application to 52, 
Grosvenor-gardens, S.W.1, by Govern- 
ment officials, officials of local authori- 
ties, and firms, engineers and architects 
requiring concrete products for essential 
purposes. 


‘arages, 
organ, 


—- 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 





ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND ee ey 

ae aa ETC., IN CUT S 
Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. 

Rolled plate, § in. 

Rough cast double rolled, #% in 





Rough cast double rolled, 2 1b oan nee ae 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, whisk... Ke 
a and Cathedral, tinted .......... wr 


lled 

Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Reeded, # in. thick 1 

Rolled plate is the same price as rough cas: dou le 












roll 
Per fi. 
s. d. 
Wire Rolled, 4 in. thick .............00e.00 0 4 
Wire Cast, yi eee ca hncaudike aia 0 9% 
Georgian Wired Cast... ccccsecccccccsvnces 0 10 
~ pyaar 54.2. AVAL < 2 te 
Cast, Sein. Hike eT. AK. 0.9% 
m a Patty Pe, 1 0 
eMN  Cccangecccedaure ' ge 
Non Actinic Glas. ti in. thick, ©... i. cc edeteee 0 
a os xs eee eee 1 0 
i 2 3 eR nis wand cannes ) ae 
* ” GLASS Per ft. 
“ Vita ” Plate Glass, about ys‘; in. thick— . é 
Ove: 7 6 
“Vita” Sheet iiss about 18/20 oz. 2 0 
Cathedral “ V > Glass 
$ in w pickon Giada's 0 op Wrisiale 20 
7 deconahaln: lancaed 3 0 
%& in. Georgina Wired “ Vita * Giass 3 6 
GLASS Ley es 
P.B. 1—8 in. x4% in. x nett 
P.B. 2—5# in. x 52 in. x3 
P.B. 3—73 in. x7 hg “3 
reo a & Sal 
PB Voie dle o CIM SHCL Sab eSaie SEITE nest 
P.B. 3 ao esiey Me ensigeeyé a a r 
ED, Se <b ad éOrsececencdne Se'ec are 


EEE 





LAW REPORTS 
QUESTION OF £100 PROPERTY 
REPAIRS LIMIT. 

Before the BLackrooL MAGISTRATES. 
War-time restrictions upon the amount 


of money to be spent on repairs and 
alterations to property was an issue re- 
cently raised before Blackpool magistrates. 

The case was one in which Fred 
Howarth Clegg, surveyor, Birley-street, 
Blackpool, and Messrs. Cryer Sons, 
Ltd., contractors, Poulton-road, Fleet- 
wood, were summoned for a breach of the 
Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, by 
carrying out work in excess of the stipu- 
lated £100 at the Empress Private Hotel. 

The issue was based purely on the legal 
aspect, the prosecution, conducted by Mr. 
A. B. Barnes, succeeding, and the defen- 
dants each being fin £5. For the 
defence, Mr. E. Rowson gave notice of 
appeal to Quarter Sessions. 

The facts, as outlined by Mr. Barnes, 
were that when the premises became de- 
requisitioned by a Ministry, Mr. Clegg, 
-acting on behalf of the returning tenants, 
arranged for Messrs. Cryers to carry out 
certain work at a cost of £275. It was 
pointed out that for work exceeding a 
cost of £100 it was necessary to obtain a 
licence, and defendants, it was alleged, 
had neither obtained nor applied for one. 

The fact that the work had been carried 
out and that a licence had not been ob- 
tained was not disputed, but Mr. Rowson 
submitted that they had no case to answer. 
He supported this with another paragraph 
of Regulation 56A of the Defence (General) 
Regulations, which reads : 

“* Nothing in the first three paragraphs 
of the Regulation shall apply to any 
operation or work the cost of which or 
any part of the cost of which a Govern- 
ment Department has agreed to defray.” 

Mr. Rowson further submitted that the 
Ministry concerned had agreed to pay a 
part or the whole of the cost of the work 
under dispute by virtue of the statement 
on the requisitioning form, which stated 
that compensation for the building requi- 
sitioned would in due course be paid on 
the basis laid down by the Compensation 
(Defence) Act, 1939. 

That, contended Mr. Rowson, was an 
agreement to pay, and meant that defen- 
dants had committed no offence as alleged. 

Mr. Barnes, in reply, quoted the 
Compensation (Defence) Act, which, he 
said, simply | peace pe for payment of com- 
pensation and could not be construed as an 
agreement by a Government Department 
to. defray the costs. 

The magistrates found there was a case 
to answer, 

The Bench allowed costs against defen- 
dants amounting to £6 6s. 


HOUSE OWNER’S LIABILITY TO ABATE 
STATUTORY NUISANCE CAUSED BY 
ENEMY ACTION. 

Kinec’s. Bencn Drvistonat Court. 

Before Mr. Justice Humpnureys, Mr. 
Justice AsquitH and Mr. Justice 
CasseELs. 

Turley v. King. 

This case, which came before the Court 
by way of special case stated by the Jiir- 
mingham Justices, raised the question 
whether Mr. Samuel Isaac King, as the 
owner of two dwelling-houses belonging to 
him, was liable to have an order made 
against him to abate a statutory nuisance 
which existed on the premises by reason 
of leakage in the roofs of the houses and 
which was attributable to enemy action. 

The short facts of the case were as fol- 
lows: Mr. A. W. Turley, the Chief Sani- 
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tary for the City of Birmingham, 
appealed from the decision of the Justices 
dismissing a summons which he had 
issued against Mr. King for failing to 
comply with the terms of an ubatement 
notice which had been served upon him 
in respect of the nuisance which existed in 
the two houses in question, which were 
in Lupin-street, Nechells, Birmingham. 
It had been proved at the hearing before 
the Justices that the houses were damaged 
by enemy action in November, 1940, and 
April, 1941, and that as a result a statu- 
tory nuisance had existed and the proceed- 
ings now in question were instituted 
against Mr. King. The Justices decided 
that Mr. King was entitled, in the cir- 
cumstances, to claim relief from the obli- 
gation to repairs in the case of war 
damage as provided by the provision of 
the Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) 
Act, 1939. The Justices accordingly dis- 
missed the summons, against which 
Mr. Turley now appealed. 

The Court allowed the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Humphreys, in the course 
of delivering judgment, said it was not 
disputed that there was a prima facie 
case against Mr. King, the respondent, 
which would justify the making of an 
abatement notice on him. It was, how- 
ever, contended that the order could not 
be made in this case because of the pro- 
visions of Section I, subsection I, of the 
Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) Act, 
1939, which relieved a landlord from the 
liability to make good war damage. He 
(the Judge) agreed that the landlord 
would be so entitled as between himself 
and his tenant, but he was of opinion that 
the Justices had misdirected themselves in 
holding that the relief of the landlord’s 
obligation to repair, whether that obliga- 
tion arose from the terms on which the 
premises were let or by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the Housing Act, 1936, had 
anything to do with the duty of an owner 
of property, who had allowed a statutory 
nuisance to continue on his property, to 
abate that nuisance. The case must he 
remitted to the Justices with the opinion 
of the Court that the obligation imposed 
on the respondent by the Public Health 
Act, 1936, was not one from which he 
was relieved by the visions of the 
es and Tenant (War Damage) Act, 














_ The Leading Office for 


Contract 


Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 


MOTOR 
Etc. Etc. 
Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 


23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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FAULTY AIR RAID SHELTERS. 
CentTRaL CRIMINAL CovuRT. 

After consulting together for two hours, 
a jury at the Central Criminal Court, last 
week, found yore Henry Davies, 68, a 
builder, of Finchley-road, N.W., and 
Robert Young, 62, clerk of works, of 
Parade Mansions, Hendon, guilty of con- 
spiring to effect public mischief by build- 
ing 120 air raid shelters for Hammersmith 
Borough Council in such a manner that 
they had to be rebuilt by the council at 
the cost of £17,674, and they were each 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment in 
the second division. 

They were both found not guilty of con- 
spiring to defraud Hammersmith Borough 
Council of £25,119 by false pretences and 
fraudulent contrivances concerning air raid 
shelters built by G. H. Davies and Sop 
for the council, and receiving money from 
the council by alleged false pretences with 
intent to defraud. 

Mr. G. D. Roberts, K.C., for Davies. 
asked the judge to grant a certificate of 
criminal appeal. He submitted that there 
had been an extension of the doctrine of 
public mischief not covered by any previous 
authority, and he understood that his lord- 
ship pointed out to the jury that the duty 
of a citizen varied, whether it was in peace- 
time or war-time. These were novel points 


of law. 

His lordship said that counsel could apply 
to a judge elsewhere, or to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. He was entitled to make 
the application. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors. 

items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, 
C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are adve : 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the persop 
from whom particulars may be ob 5 


BUILDING 
MARCH 6. ; 
Cork Board of Public Assistance.—Erection of 
sanitary annexes at Cork County Home and 
Hospital. R. Flavin, Acting Secretary, Board- 
room, Donglas-rd., Cork. ep. £10. 


MARCH 7. 

Hornsey T.C.—Erection of prefabricated hut. 
together with building of shelter to Code 
Standard, and alterations to existing premises 
at Priory-rd., N.8. J. H. Melville Richards, 
B.E. and 8. Dep. £2. : 

Ruislip-Northwood U.D.C.—Adaptation of 
“Sunningdale” House,” Eastcote, into three 
flats. E. and §. 

MARCH 13. 

Grimsby T.C.—Adaptations at 272, Hainton- 
ave., for day nursery. J. ¥. Oldfield, B.E 
and 8. Dep. £2. 

ARCH 2. 

Consett U.D.C.—Erection of @ brick 
domestic shelters. T. P. Leath, Property §., 
Council-chbrs., Blackhill. 


MARCH 27. 

Montgon E.c. — Construction: of 
canteen kitchen and dining-room at Ldandysilio. 
T. Glyn Davies, D. of E., County Bd. Offices. 
Newtown. Dep. £2 2s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
MARCH 16. 
Bradford E.C.—External painting of various 
schools. City Architect. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 


MARCH 10. 

Bucklow R.D.C.—For provision and laying 0! 
approx. 5,700 yds, of 3 in. dia. water main. 
together with other appurtenant work. H. V. 
Shaw, E. and §,. 26, Station-bldgs., Altrincham. 
Dep. £3 3s. 


Sunderland © Ps Sint “« f -borehol 
.B.—Sinkin 
+ a Institution. J. Lowte, BE. eiee. 
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APRIL 
Kingston-upon-Hull T. @. Gousiraction of re- 
inforced concrete forebay in River Humber 
and 650 lin. yds. of 9 ft. 6 in. dia. brick and 
concrete outfall sewer: City E. Dep. £10 to 
City Treas. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 


WATER WORKS 


MARCH 6. 
St. Albans T.C.—Lay ing approx. 630 yds. of 
6-in, dia. pipe and constraction of 6 manholes. 


City B. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 
MARCH 10. 
Twickenham T.C.—Tar spraying of roads. 


Deputy B.S. 
MARCH 11, 

Holsworthy U.D.C.—For laying approx. 1,800 
yds. of 6 in. dia, asbestos cement pipes and 
ancillary works. N. G. Eliot, > acrgeael Civil 
Engineer, Torquay. Dep. £1 


MARCH 13. 

Ely R.D.C.—Providing and laying 700 lin. 
yds. of 7 in. dia. asbes cement pipes. 
Sileock & tnere, oer E., 10, Park-row, 
Leeds, 1. Dep. 

Wem. U. OO -Surface dressing of roads. 8. 


ROAD MATERIALS, ETC. 
MARCH 6. 
Dewsbury C.B.—B.E. 
Haltemprice U.D.C.—E. and S. 
Ormskirk U.D.C.—S. 
Shrewsbury T.C.—B.S. 
MARCH 8. 
Garstang R.D.C.— 
Wortley R.D.C.—FE. ‘and S. 
— 10. 
Conway T.C.—B.! 
Marple U.D.C or vs 
MARCH 11. 
Failsworth U.D.C.—E. and S. 
Haslingden T.C.—B.S. 
Maesteg U.D.C.—S. 
Settle R.D.C.—S. 
MARCH 13. 
Bacup T,C.—B.E. 
Bury C.B.—B.E. and 8. 
Melton Mowbray U.D.C.—S. 
MARCH 15. 
Clayton- le-Moors U.D.C.—S. 
MARCH 18, 
Ashington U.D.C,—S. 
MARCH 27, 
Solihull U.D.C.—E. and § 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


MARCH 6. 
one ny chap a £450 
plus. war wood, 
Mtast .C,E., County ha Citadel-ehbrs., Carlisle. 
MARCH 8. 
_ Cheshire £,.C.—Full-time Teacher of Build- 
ing subjects at Macclesfield Technical School. 
Forms from F. F: Potter, D. of E., County 
Education Offices, City-rd., Chester. 
MARCH 10. 

Liverpool E.C.—Full-time Teacher of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating and allied subjects. Forms 
from D. of E., 14, Sir Thomas-st., Liverpool, 1. 

MARCH 17. 

East Lancs Joint Gommittee.— 
Planning Officer, £750 p.a. forms from H. 
Copland, Secretary, County Offices, Lincoln. 

Manchester T.C.—Temporary Senior Appoint- 
ments in Plannin ng Section of City Sur. Dept. 
R, H. Adcoek, T. 


MARCH 
*Herts C.C.—Full-time Teacher at Junior Day 
Technical School in Building, Watford. Forms 
from Principal, Watford. Technical and 


Ne E.c A tment uf 
.— intmen 

Headmaster a yee nior sockets aoe! School of 

Building « Crafts. 2£550- i 


allowance. Forms from Thos. Wall sing? D: of of 
as, Ed. Office, Northumberland-rd., apes 
on-Lyne. 


MARCH 31. 

West Sussex C.C.—(1) Teacher of Building 
Subjects at Horsham Building School; (2) Two 
Masters at Worhing Building School, Forms 
from D. of E., County Hall, Chichester. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


A on.—Rev. H. P. Steer and Parochial 
Council propose Church Hall. 

Altrincham.—T.C. propose. essential bay 
at Park-dr.; alterations at Railway-st _ at 


£200; ye conversion of 2, Manor-rd., into three 
flats, at £600. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—E.C. pro; additional 
classroom, cloakroom, store and cycle-room at 


Textile school.—T.C. propose reconditioning 
property at Stamford-st., Cockbrook, at £587. 
; Barrow- in-Furness.—T.C. propose sere: 
rium. 

preg ware a propose additional nur. 
series, at £2,150 


THE BUILDER 


Boiton.—T.C. approved additions at Mill Hill 
Bleach works, for Blair & Sumner, Litd., 
bleachers. 

Bootle.—T.C. approved additions at Maghull 
Sanatorium for Board of Governors. 

Boston.—Board of Management of Boston 
General Hospital, South End, received permis- 
sion to complete new wing. 


Bradford.—General Court of Governors of 


. Children’s Hospital propose erection of new 


and extended Children’s Hospital. 
Bridlington.—E.C. propose reinstatement of 
‘Red House” for annexe as boarding house 
tor High School, at £2,000 
Brighouse. —T.C. propose : ‘Public conveniences 
at Owler Ings- rd., and at Wellholme Park ; 
conversion of .“‘ Brooke House,” Atlas Mill-rd., 
for. school clinic. 
Huyton-with-Roby. — E.C. 
nursery at Jubilee Park. 


propose hutted 


Hyde.—T.C. propose additional dressing 
accommodation, radiation, construction of 
Turkish Baths and new calorifier at Public 


Baths, Henry-sq. 

Lichfield.—T.C. seeking sanction for comple- 
tion of 34 houses at Ponesfield 

Middlesbrough.—Thomas Crawford, Middles- 
brough, prepared plans for alterations at 
Borough-rd., for R.C. Diocesan Trustees.—Re- 
vised plans approved for 15 houses at Roseberry- 
rd., for J. H. Crawford. 

Preston.—T.C. approved rehabilitation clinic 
at Stanleyfield-rd., for Preston Royal Infirmary. 

Rochdale.—T.C. pepe extension to day 
nursery.—Nursery to erected at Castleton 
recreation ground. 


St. Pancras.—B.C. propose nursery at 
Queen’s-cres. Plans by A. J. Thomas (F.). 
Swadlincote.—U.D.C. propose crematorium. 


Tynemouth.—Dr. Oscar Faber, London, is 
architect for erection of factory.—W. Stockdale. 
73, Howard-st., North Shields, prepared plans 
for additional workshops. 

Wolverhampton.—Board of Governors’ of 
Wolverhampton and St¢ffordshire Technical 
College propose extensions at Stafford-st.— 
Committee of Y¥.W.C.A. received approval for 
erection of prefabricated building for local 
branch at Masefield-rd., at £2,300. 

Worksop.—Notts E.C. propose alterations to 
out-houses at Newcastle-st, school. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—T.C. propose conversion 
of premises at Stamford-st., for extensions to 
B.R. at Henry-st. rs 

Bolton.—T.C. propose dining centre at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church school. 

Bromsgrove.—U.D.C. a pproved plans for 
dining-room-seullery. at Stourbridge-rd. school, 
for Worcestershire E.C. 

Croydon.—E.C. to submit revised scheme to 
5. rid for provision of meals at Oval School, 
a 719, 





AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 
THE PLAN, BIG BEN STEEL SCAFFOLD- 
ING TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN .. 


The 
STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. 
LTD., 


82, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


.*H. -E. Pitt, Ltd., 
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Furness.—Lancashire E.C. propose 


alton-in- 
pin ne kitchen. 
—E.C. prise canteen kitchen 
at Central school, Shirebrook. 
H —T.C. propose central school 
pony at Paddock oa Woodhouse Hall, at 
10. 


500 
Kingston-on-Thames.—E.C. erepese central 
school canteen at junction of Fairfield-rd. and 
Fairfield East. 

Lane: es Eo 
Coniston C.E. sch 

Manchester.—E.C. propose school dining 
centre and kitchen at “ Britannia House, 
Whalley Range. 

Preston.—T.C. approved school kitchens at 
om -st. and Moor Park Open-Air School, for 


£ 

Salford.—E.C. propose additional feeding 
centres at schools and at Salford Grammar 
school. 

Stretford.—E.C. propose 
kitchen. 

Tynemouth.—T.C. to resubmit to M.F. plan 
for B.R. at Ridges-estate—E.C. propose two 
school kitchens. 

Walisend.—E.C. propose to set up 
feeding centre at St. Columba school. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 


Croydon.—E.C. accepted tender of Green- 
away HH Son, Peckham, at £605, for strengthen- 
ing shelters at various schools. 

Hendon.—B.C. accepted tender of Comben & 
Wakeling, Ltd., Harrow, at £895, for Gectios 
A: gaa overground shelter at Childs Hill 
schoo 


© ums school kitchen at 


central school 


school 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

4 Denotes accepted by M. vernment 
departments. 


Chester-le-Street.—For erection of miners’ 
hostel: *J. R. Rutherford & Sons, The 
Minories, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Croydon.—Provision of canteen at Howard 
school, for E.C.: *H. L. Stride, £252 10s. 
Durham.—For work at police Stations for 


Standing Joint Committee; alterations at police 
repair depot: *H. F. dle, Chester-le-Street, 
£401; heating installation police repair 
depot : *G. Waine & Co., ta, ishop Auck- 
land, £115. 

Easington.—For erection of miners’ hoste 


Leopold-st., Millneld, 
Sunderland. 
Lancaster.—Erection of nursery at Greaves 


Park, for Health Committee, F. Hill, City E. 
§’: *Edmondson Bros., .Main-st.. Works, 
Poulton: rd., Morecambe. 
Lichfield.—Erection of sub-station, for T.C. 
B. Straw, City S.: *J. R, Deacon, Ltd., Lom- 
bard-st., Lichfield, £2,2) 


Liverpool. —Works for TC: For extension of 
operating theatre at Cleaver sanatorium, for 
ORR, FP Roberts, Wallasey, £584; repairs 
to Sand Drier House at Edge-la. works: *C. & 
G Desoer, Ltd., 4, Marathon-st., Liverpool, 


£923. 

Liverpool.—Erection of maternity unit at 
Walton Hospital, for T.C.: *Unit Construction 
Co., Ltd., London, £2,008. 

{London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
February 26. 

Painting work: Amalgamated Building Con- 


tractors, an ae: 8.W.1; A. Gardner & 
Co., Nottingh F. Troy & Co., iid. London, 
N.W.3; P. is, aha London, 8. 


Tree felling * work: Stowmarket ‘Dimber Co.. 
Stowmarket. 

Building ag © Geo. Shears & Sons, Lid., 
ge T. H. Nichols, Walsall Wood, 
; A. N. Coles (Contractors), Ltd., 


Heating and hot water supply work: G. N. 
Haden & Sons, Ltd., London, 

Fencing work : Norman & ‘Son, Ltd., 
Leamington Spa 

Ro ang oom ‘work: E. Doe & Sons, Maldon, 

Plectrical 


work: J. W. Pearce & Co., 
London, 6. 


Civil engineering work: Concrete Proofing 
Co., Ltd., London, ora Whitley Moran & 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, ; R. J._ Campbell 
(London), Ltd., Belfast ; ow. Firth. Ltd., Arm- 
thorne, nr. Doncaster; E. H. Burgess, Ltd., 
London. §.W.1; Sir Alfred McAlpine & Sons, 
Ltd., Hooton, Ches, 

General maintenance work: F. Hossack & 
Son, Sleaford, Lines. 

London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
laced by M.O.W. during week ending 
ebruary 24:— 


Essex: Building work, Hammond & Miles, 
Grafton-rd. Works, Ilford-la., Iford. 

Gene Building work, Ashmore Con- 
tractors, 3 , Rooklands Park, Longlevens, Glos. 
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omesibes Building work, Warings (Con- 
witout. Bal itdin reek, Ww. w Pe Woode te, High 
VW wor y 
Haldon, Kent. ' Ki 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





ENROL NOW 


FOR 1944 





FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 


BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941—856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942—1,612 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE— 3,500 


LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 
BATH. BRISTOL, MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, 
PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH. SALISBURY 

and TORQUAY. 
Wany Branches in course ef formation) 





| SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


‘Phone or write: 
Secretary, 
| 23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





City _E.: yf 


THE BUILDER 


Lancs: Building work, Walter Peak, 17, 
Church-st., Warrington, Lancs 
Bm. * Building work a “Hudson & Son, 
Commercial- Eastbourne. 
Wceikaiens Building work, G. E. & W. 
Wincott, Ltd., 64, Colton-rd., Nuneaton ; Morris 
Jacombs & Sons, Ltd. 71, Hobmoor-rd., 
Birmingham 10. 
Wilts: Building work, Blackford & Son, 
London-td., Calne, Wilts. 
London’ (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
= inn ae -, “ee War Dept. for week ended 
ebru 
Stirlingshire: oinies (erection), Macleod 
Builders, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Yorks: Hatting (erection), Beedon, Litd., 
Thrybergh, Retherham 
Staffs: Building work, En-Tout-Cas Co. 
(ysten) Ltd., Syston, Lei 
hro shire : Building work, C. Musker Bros., 
Lid., Swinton, Manchester. 
Bucks: Miscellaneous work, White Bros., 
High . Wycombe, Bucks. 
erts: Miscellaneous work, Wm. Frengh, 


Hitchin, Herts. 
sot, G. N. Haden & Sons, 


Middx: Heatin 
Ltd., London, W. 

Berks: Miscellaneous work, Walden & Son 
(Henley), Ltd., Henley-on- Thames. 

Wilts : Hatting se: W. Hayward é& 
pa (Bournemouth), Ltd., bouractionth. 
Hampshire: Miscellaneous work, Woolford & 
= Winchester, Hants. 

inam.—Erection of sanitary annexe at 

eater Park Hospital, Rochdale-rd., for 
T.C. G. ¥. Hardy, B.E.: *Sch ofield & Thomp- 
son, Ltd., 30, Hartley-st., Oldham, £720 
St. Marylebone.—For repairs and decoration 
work at 2 and 3, Hanway-pl., W., for B 


*Walter Lawrence & 2 Fam Ltd, Sun- os Fins- 
bury-sq., E.C.2, 

St. Pan ont oy «A works ~ 256, 
Comene _ for day nursery, for B.C.: be B: 
& W. Ltd., £1,536. 


PLB oy —Erection of canteen for River 
Wear Commissioners: *Gordon Durham, Ltd., 
Boldon-la., East Boldon, Durham. 

Wallsend.—Erection of additional floor ~to 
offices: *Purdie & Lumsden, Ltd., Oxford-st., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

York.—Repairs and eiraietict at Union-st., 
and Burtonstone-la., for T.C. C. J. Minter, 
Ro t-sys & Son, Ltd., Spen- 
la., York, £ 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


War Damage Act, 1943 (Part 11), 
Business Scheme Premium. 
The Board of Trade have, with the 


approval of the Treasury, decided that in 
respect of the six months beginning 


. ‘ ril 1 and ending September 30, the rate 


premium payable under any policy 
fooned under the Business Scheme shall 
continue to be at the rate of 5s. per cent. 








THE 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE C¢ 


Lv 





INSURANCES ON 
BUILDINGS in course of ERECTION 


LOWEST RATES 


Head Offices: 

155, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
Chief Administration : 

7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 











Boyle's: S «aicpump Ventilator 


TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventiteting Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
At., LE, CRSYOSN, SURREY. ¥el.: Addiscombe 1133 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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MOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


BIO: 
GHORLAND'S PA WARM AIQ 
VENTILATING DATTERNS . 
GEO. WRIGHT 'LONDO NDLT© 
im MEWMAN ST OXFORD ST L LON (DON Ww 








BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


CAMBERWELL 


Temporary Offices :— 


15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


Telepbone: SYD. 6235/6 


HILL, S.E.26 
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